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THE GREEN-Room 


(Continued from page 11) 


“These Things Doth the Lord Hate” of last April. In re- 
introducing Mr. Hamiron, who is a writer of note as well 
as professor of history at the University of North Carolina, 
the Green-Room warns his former readers that they will 
find him in quite a different humor in “Mr. Jefferson Visits 
the Sesqui-Centennial.”’ 

The names of the three poets of this issue are already fa- 
miliar. Lawrence LEE of Montgomery, Alabama, now 
engaged in editorial work in New York, has, since first ap- 
pearing in THE VirGIniA QUARTERLY pages, published in 
almost every notable magazine in the United States. JoHN 
Hart Wueerock, of New York, to whose name is credited 
a distinguished list of books, is one of the outstanding poets 
of America. LAURENCE HovusMANn is an English author 
and artist whose work is as well known in this country as 
his own. His “Selected Poems” appeared in 1909. Other 
volumes of his work include “The Were Wolf,” “Little 
Plays of St. Francis,” “The House of Joy,” and “Prunella.” 

MarGaAreET DE Forest Hicks is new to our pages. But 
her papers on Eastern topics in other magazines have been 
noteworthy. As political expert in the Military Intelligence 
Division of the War Department, she has a full and authori- 
tative knowledge of Japanese affairs. “Japan and Russia 
in the East” was submitted by Miss Hicks to other eminent 
specialists. 

“When I wrote this article,” Prerre Crasires said in a 
letter, “things in Egypt were quiet. They are quiet to-day. 
Tomorrow a storm may arise. Its salient features will con- 
stitute good newspaper copy. What I have tried to do is to 
go to the root of the matter and to prepare a paper which 
should make interesting reading whatever may or may not 
happen.” “The Anglo-Egyptian Controversy” is this paper 
and its author is “Juge au Tribunal Miaxte du Caire,” resi- 
dent, of course in Cairo, Egypt. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE SOUTH 
By M. ASHBY JONES 


R. GIDDINGS, the eminent sociologist, has de- 
LD “consciousness of kind” to be the primary 
social tie which binds peoples together. It is the 
proverbial philosophy of “Birds of a feather will flock to- 
gether.” We like people who manifest a likeness to our- 
selves. Those of the same heredity, language, general 
appearance, customs, and thought, have a common con- 
sciousness of being of the same kind, and by a social gravity 
are drawn together. It varies in degree of expression from 
being of the same race, on through the closer relationships 
of tribe, clan, and neighborhood, to find its climax in the 
family, where it becomes the consciousness of kinship. It 
is inevitable that we should find the antithesis of this princi- 
ple in the consciousness of difference. Here is the social 
shock which separates. 
Now the most profound element of one’s self-conscious- 
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ness is, that he is human. For each man this is an unde- 
batable self-assumption. Whatever else may be true, each 
man claims to be simply, and absolutely, human. The inev- 
itable inference then follows, by an involuntary process of 
consciousness, that to the extent others differ from him, 
they are abnormal, or unhuman. In its last analysis, when- 
ever race consciousness expresses itself in any form of race 
prejudice, it is a feeling that, to the extent of the racial dif- 
ference, the other race is abnormal, or unhuman. Will not 
this account for much of “man’s inhumanity to man’’? 

The primary expression of race consciousness is also the 
primary instinct of the individual, for self-realization, or 
self-fulfillment. It is revealed in the instinct of self-pre- 
servation and self-defense. This individual experience so 
easily becomes a group experience. The more closely the 
individual feels his likeness to the rest of the group, the 
more easily he merges and identifies himself with the group. 
Here is to be found the source of the sense of racial super- 
iority. It is a group egotism. This group egotism, with 
its instinct for self-realization, becomes aggressive, assert- 
ing its right to make its type dominant. Whenever a group 
proves its superiority by “might,” it easily passes into a 
sense of “right,” and creates its own religious sanction. 
Here, perhaps, is the mother of the idea that “might makes 
right,” and that kindred doctrine, “the divine right of 
kings.” It is so easy for the group to believe that God 
made it superior, therefore it rules other groups by “divine 
right.” 


I 


The whole racial discussion today is confused and clouded 
by much pseudo-scientific talk of “superior races.” There 
has been little effort at clear definition of what is meant by 
“superior.” That there is a vast difference in the attain- 
ments and achievements of races is readily granted. This, 
however, is far from proof that the more backward peoples 
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might not show superior accomplishments under different 
environments, and perhaps along different lines of en- 
deavor. I find myself in accord with a statement of Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank, made in The Century Magazine some 
time ago: 

“I have been forced to the conclusion that, to date, re- 
search in the matter of race has been neither extensive 
enough nor critical enough to justify cock-sure dogma- 
tism regarding either the equality or the inequality of the 
human races. We simply do not know enough yet to 
speak with scientific certainty.” 

The assumption of the superiority of certain racial groups 
over others, upon such flimsy and inadequate research and 
testimony, does a deadly wrong to the hitherto disadvan- 
taged races. Upon such an assumption, it is almost inevita- 
ble that the stronger group will fail to give the weaker 
group those opportunities which are necessary for the de- 
velopment of any peoples, and shut them off from the chal- 
lenging prizes of social civilization, which alone can awaken 
their latent and undeveloped powers. But perhaps the 
most deadening influence of this premise is its effect on the 
stronger group itself. The teaching, that one racial group 
is inherently superior to another, quickly yields the illogical 
inference, that any member of the “superior group” is su- 
perior to every member of the inferior group. This gives 
to the individual of the stronger race a false appraisal of 
his own value, and often robs him of a needed urge for self- 
improvement and development. If he be granted social 
privileges and advantages just because of the color of his 
skin, or the peculiarities of his features, he will be too easily 
satisfied with his position and accomplishments to make 
the needed effort for that which is better. It is also inevita- 
ble that this will influence his attitude to, and treatment of, 
the members of the less advantaged race. So it is from 
this standpoint, I would view the story of the negro and the 
south. 
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II 


It is still a common experience to hear our southern 
people boast of the fact, that we are a more homogenous 
people than those of any other section of our country. The 
claim is often made, with sectional pride, that our people 
are of the purest Anglo-Saxon blood, and that the South 
is the most genuinely American part of the nation. Yet it 
has always been true that more than one-third of our popu- 
lation consists of a most distinctly alien race. Do we for- 
get, or do we deliberately ignore, these millions of negroes? 
Have we so completely adopted them into our racial family, 
conforming them to our thought and customs, that we are 
unconscious of the racial differences? Or is it that in ex- 
cluding them from full political citizenship, we have ex- 
cluded them from our social consciousness ? 

Any one who knows southern life must know that neither 
one of these statements is true. The negroes, as a race, 
have not only been distinct and definite in the part they 
have played in southern civilization, but they have been 
acutely in the conscious thought of the southern whites. 
There has never been a time when the sense of race differ- 
ence has not been vivid and vital. In the very beginning of 
the slave trade in this country, the soil and climate of the 
South made an irresistible invitation to the slave dealers. 
Tobacco and cotton determined the industrial expression 
of our people, and predestined us to a century and a half 
of agricultural life. ‘The slave fashioned our social system, 
giving us feudalism for its form, and made us an aristoc- 
racy instead of a democracy. Yet during all of these years, 
these two races have dwelt together with the most definite 
and marked racial and social distinction. 

If we really wish to understand this deep difference be- 
tween the two races, we must remember the sensational dis- 
tance there is, in a psychic measurement, between the An- 
glo-Saxon and the negro. There are the shocking obvious 
differences of color, features, and temperament. Despite 
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the long years of close association, these differences are still 
distinct in consciousness, while ever and anon the mysterious 
experiences of centuries of different heredity, speak in tones 
that are strange and alien to each other. When we remem- 
ber that superficial differences are the most obvious, and 
most influential with the average man, we need not be sur- 
prised that the average white man never quite loses the 
consciousness of difference between himself and the black 
man. ‘To what extent is there not, back of all the racial 
problems and perplexities between the whites and the 
blacks in the South, the conscious or unconscious assump- 
tion, that the negro is not human? 

Now, before we go too fast in any inferences from such 
a premise, let us remember that this does not necessarily 
mean an unkindly attitude. Indeed, most of us love our 
dogs and our horses, and are benevolently inclined to all of 
the domesticated animals. However, there is an impassable 
gulf in the consciousness between the human and the purely 
animal. ‘There are few white people in the South today 
certainly an ever decreasing number—who would say that 
the negro is not human. I am searching, however, for the 
essence of that instinctive sense of difference, which often 
involuntarily finds expression in the attitude of the white 
man to the black man. It has a well nigh limitless variation 
in degree, but to the degree in which it is present, does it 
not mean that the white man views the negro as something 
less than normally human? 

In the case of the relationship of the two races in the 
South, we must add the significant factor that to the white 
man, the negro belongs to a slave race. This is infinitely 
more important in its psychic implications than as a social or 
political difference. A slave man is a certain kind of a man. 
He is a man with fixed and predetermined limitations of 
physical and spiritual accomplishments. The really deadly 
wrong which is accomplished in slavery is not so much po- 
litical or economic; it is the wrong that is done to personal- 
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ity itself. It is found in the fact that the slave baby, even 
before it is born into the world, has the metes and bounds 
of its life, fixed and predetermined. In a word, the defini- 
tion of its personality has already been made for it. Now 
it is this definition of personality, which clings to him for 
the rest of his life, which has been the significant psychic 
influence in the relationship between the whites and the 
blacks in the South. This, too, has deepened the conscious- 
ness of difference between the two races. In the thought 
of the white man, and who knows to what extent in the 
thought of the negro, there is not only difference in race, 
but the negro is also different in that psychic sense, that he 
is a slave-kind of a man. 

Here, after all, is the deadly curse of any class or caste 
distinctions which are made between men. The moment 
you place any adjective before the name of a person, which 
modifies or limits the definition of a man, you rob him of 
some of the rights of manhood. Indeed, the most signifi- 
cant right of a man is the right to make his own definition 
of his own personality, unhampered by racial or political 
distinctions, in the thought of his fellow men. Again let 
us be careful not to go too far in our inferences. Person- 
ally, I believe that slavery, as practiced in the South, was 
the most benevolent that has ever been known. The view 
point of slavery is not necessarily unkindly. It may be, as 
it was very largely in the South, the patriarchal view. 
Many of the most cruel social results of slavery have been 
unintentional—social harvests of unintentional seed sow- 
ing. 

It is only with this background of thought that we can 
see the true significance of the freeing and the enfranchise- 
ment of the millions of blacks in the South. The only way 
to understand any social condition is, by that most difficult 
psychic accomplishment, to look from the standpoint of 
other people. It is difficult even for the sympathetic chil- 
dren of the southern whites today to put themselves in the 
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place of their fathers in 1866-70. How much harder it was 
for the people of the North, away from all the immediate 
and terrible problems which faced the South, with only the 
fine fervor of doing a benevolent act in delivering slaves 
from bondage, to see the real situation, and understand the 
terrifying problem. 

Itt 


With the freeing and enfranchisement of the negroes, the 
white people of the South were faced with a social situation, 
unparalleled in the history of civilization. Here were eight 
millicns of a backward race—ignorant children, accustomed 
to the rigid discipline of a parental control—suddenly 
turned loose in society, and given the tremendous power of 
the ballot. It must be remembered that in many sections 
of the South the negro was in an overwhelming majority. 
The social and political civilization was fronted with a 
massed ignorance and irresponsibility, manipulated by 
shrewd and conscienceless white leaders, from both North 
and South. One need only suggest the social terror of the 
white people, as they faced this threat to all that they held 
dearest in their civilization. These days of “reconstruc- 
tion” meant more than is conveyed by the mere statement, 
that millions of ignorant slaves had received the ballot. 
These negroes were stirred to a race consciousness, and 
their sensitive emotions played upon, by recalling the real, 
and the fancied, wrongs of their past. In this mood they 
were taught to vote. They were taught to vote not as indi- 
viduals, but en masse. Note the significance of the fact 
that they voted then, and to a large extent, wherever they 
have the ballot today, they vote now, as negroes. The so- 
cial and political destiny of the South was thus placed, not 
in the hands of the negroes, but in the hands of a small 
group of political adventurers, who controlled this huge 
franchise. So the result was that while robbing the white 
people of the South of their political freedom, they at the 
same time failed to give any real political freedom to the 
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negroes. For it must be remembered that whenever a 
people votes en masse, with a class, race, or religious, con- 
sciousness, the individual is robbed of his political freedom. 

Here is to be found the explanation of the political solid- 
arity of the South. The arousing of the racial conscious- 
ness of the white people of the South was an inevitable an- 
swer to the menace of the racial consciousness of the blacks. 
The result of the contest was inevitable. The white race 
triumphed, but not even yet are we able to count the cost. 
The disfranchisement of the negro was accomplished by the 
forging of a political solidarity of the South. Ever since 
that time, the whites have voted en masse — not as indi- 
viduals but as white people—and they have done so at the 
cost of the political freedom of the individual. Since the 
days of reconstruction there has been no genuine freedom 
of political discussion, or liberty of political action, by the 
white people of the South. All economic, social, and po- 
litical, issues have been decided in an atmosphere of an in- 
tense race consciousness, and we have gone to the ballot 
box, year after year, coerced into uniformity of action by 
a racial fear. Thus has the sense of racial difference been 
deepened, and the racial separation widened. 

There is another aspect of the freeing and enfranchise- 
ment of the negro slave which, while difficult to state, is 
even more deeply significant. We must recall once more 
that in large areas of the South the negro outnumbered the 
whites, sometimes in a proportion of three to one. Sud- 
denly this great mass of undeveloped and highly emotional 
beings was turned loose from the discipline of slavery, and 
made legally the equals of their former masters. It is diffi- 
cult for us, in this generation, to appreciate what must be 
called the race terror, which possessed the white people. It 
was something over and above a social and political fear. It 
was something primary and instinctive, which raised an 
alarm, though vague and indefinable, which seemed to 
threaten the integrity of the race itself. For generations 
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these black peoples had been familiar as a part of the daily 
experience of life. They were a kindly, irresponsible group 
of children. They had been dealt with as individuals, in 
what was often close personal relationships. Emancipation 
came as a social catastrophe, sundering the old relation- 
ships. Race consciousness became acute and dominant. 
These hitherto familiar, kindly beings seemed alien and 
menacing. Vague and indefinable as it was with most peo- 
ple, there was a definite fear of the actual submergence of 
the whites by the blacks. 
IV 


It was at this time that the southern people reared their 
defense dogma, “no social equality.” Its original pur- 
pose was unquestionably for the defense of the integrity of 
the white race. It is defensible, however, in the interest of 
the highest welfare of both races. It is not my purpose 
here to attempt to prove this proposition, nor do I intend 
to be dogmatic in its assertion. Personally, I believe that 
it is to the highest interest of the negro and the white races 
in the South that the integrity of each race shall be strictly 
maintained. What I am insisting upon is that this distine- 
tion should be made in the interest of both races, and not 
for the benefit of a “superior race,” at the expense of an 
“inferior race.” Here, to my mind, has been committed the 
protound mistake which has been hurtful to both races. 
Undoubtedly the average white person in the South, in his 
declaration that there shall be “no social equality” between 
the races, means that every negro is inferior to every white 
man. With this premise firmly fixed in his mind, it is in- 
evitable that he shall, consciously or unconsciously, act to- 
ward a negro, in all the relations of life, as to an inferior. 
It need hardly be pointed out that this must, and does, breed 
all kinds of injustices. He thus allows the racial character- 
istics of a man to become a barrier to his receiving rights 
and advantages, which should be inherent in his humanity, 
no matter what may be his race. 
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In a very real sense, the hurt here has been greater to the 
white than it has to the black. It is a deadly danger to any 
group of men to believe that they can inherit rights superior 
to another group. It is the evil which is at the heart of any 
doctrine of aristocracy, which carries with it the belief that 
birth grants special privileges. This social fallacy has 
found its hurtful expression in many ways in the South. 
For example, in many of the states the white man is granted 
the privilege of the ballot, practically because he is white, 
while the negro must show an evidence of educational quali- 
fications to vote. This takes away from the ignorant whites 
one urge toward the acquiring of an education, while it has 
been a tremendous stimulus to many. of the negroes to take 
advantage of the schools. Of course it gives to nearly all 
of our white people a false sense of values, and contributes 
at the same time to a false racial pride in the superior privi- 
leges, which they have done nothing to earn. 

To my mind, the statement of our “defensive dogma” 
has been most unfortunate and unjust, from its very nega- 
tive form. If we had made a positive statement, embodying 
clearly the principle of the maintenance of the integrity of 
the two races, there is no reason why the relations of the two 
races could not have been developed upon just and helpful 
lines. There is every reason to believe that the best leader- 
ship of the negroes would gladly join us in such a declara- 
tion. In doing this together, the whole atmosphere would 
be changed. The suggested social taint and insult to an 
“inferior race” would be removed. Many contacts between 
the two races which are now foolishly forbidden, and many 
barriers, which are expensive obstacles to the commercial 
welfare of our people, might be removed, without in any 
way weakening the defensive principle which is intended to 
preserve the distinctness of the two races. 

Today the negro is almost as completely within the 
power of the white man as in the days of slavery. From 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande there is not a single local 
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political office which he can hold. He can serve on no po- 
litical committee, nor enter into conference in any political 
caucus. The great bulk of the property and the manage- 
ment of great commercial enterprises are in the hands of the 
whites. Nearly all of the great institutions of civilization, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, art treasures, and facilities for 
recreation, are in the control of the whites. This is the 
most dangerous power for any people to have. It is abso- 
lute authority without responsibility. The moral strain is 
greater than that of slavery. It is not wholesome for any 
group of people to be given such power over any other 
group, without any restraining sense of responsibility. The 
negro is taxed without representation. He is governed by 
laws in the making of which he has had no voice. He is 
summoned before judges in whose election he has had no 
word. 

It was inevitable that this should result in wide-spread 
injustice to the negro. He has not been on an equal foot- 
ing with the whites before the courts. He has been com- 
mercially exploited, forced to live under the most unsani- 
tary conditions, and has been given the poorest educational 
and cultural opportunities. That is the dark side of the 
picture, but there is a brighter side. There has been a slow, 
and yet distinct, growth in the consciousness of the white peo- 
ple, of a sense of responsibility for this weaker race. It has 
found expression in a large number of the states, munici- 
palities, and rural communities, in increased appropriations 
for their schools. In over nine hundred neighborhoods of 
the South there have been formed inter-racial committees, 
composed of the best representatives of both races. These 
committees meet, not for the academic discussion of the 
“race problem,” but for practical counsel concerning human 
needs. More than any particular accomplishments of these 
groups, their true value is to be found in the kindlier feel- 
ing that is being created. So one may easily find in the at- 
titude of our newspapers, the acts of countless individuals, 
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and the deepened interest of our religious bodies, evidence 
of the improved, and improving, relations between the 
races. 

It would be folly to search for some philosophic phrase, 
or cure-all formula, with which we might hope to heal our 
social ills, in any of the relations of life. No genuine social 
problem is easy of solution. But may we not lay it down 
as a primary principle, that broken relationships must be 
mended at the point of breaking? A figure of speech, I 
grant, but one which is truly significant of our social situ- 
ation. We began with the social law that “consciousness of 
kind” draws us together, and a sense of difference separates. 
Then our task, while not simple nor easy, is clear. We 
must seek to create and stimulate that consciousness of 
kind until it shall, indeed, become a consciousness of kin- 
ship. ‘To my mind, we have here reached a principle so 
fundamental and universal as to be applicable to all of life, 
in every relationship. I would not ask that there should 
be any slavish following of any particular method of any 
organization. But in whatever way and by whatever 
means we can come closer to the human needs of the negro, 
and deal with them from the standpoint of our own needs, 
the inevitable result will be the cultivation of this conscious- 
ness of human kind. There need be here no violation of 
our determination to preserve the integrity of the races. I 
am convinced that the more our hearts are filled with hu- 
man kindliness for him, the more intelligently and carefully 
we will protect him, and ourselves. Neither is there need 
for raising questions about social results in the far-off years 
to come. It is a safe principle to do the duty of the hour, 
trust one’s principle, and leave the results to God. I know 
we are prone now and again to say this or that is to be a 
final test of Christianity. I do not believe that there is any 
one test; but I am convinced that the efficiency of the Chris- 
tian religion never found a more insistent challenge than in 
the relationship of the races in the south. 
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A MARCHPANE FOR CHRISTMAS 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


N WHAT season was Christ born? Milton makes 
positive reply: 
It was the winter wild 


While the Heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 


But the second century of the Christian era would have 
answered that Christ was born in the spring, the season 
when the earth was created; for of course it would have 
been created in the hour of its perfect beauty and equally of 
course it would have worn its loveliest aspect to welcome its 
divine guest. Favorite dates were March 28, April 19, April 
20 and May 20. As for the day of the week, some theologi- 
ans claimed that the Light of the World first shone forth on 
a Wednesday, because on the fourth day God created the 
sun, moon, and stars, while others felt it more seemly that 
Christ should have been born on Sunday and baptized the 
following Wednesday. 

In the absence of record, scholars in the fields of primi- 
tive life and myth have been searching out the reasons that 
determined such a wintry date for the world’s blithest festi- 
val. These wise men tell us that the year, for the fighting 
pastoral tribes of Aryan stock that had possessed them- 
selves of Europe, knew but two seasons; winter, beginning 
about mid-November, when the rough weather drove war- 
riors and herders back from the open to the comfort of their 
own villages, and summer, reckoned from about mid-March 
when the river ice was breaking up and the fresh life of na- 
ture was, in Chaucer’s phrase, pricking men in their hearts, 
so that they longed to be up and away. The home-coming 
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at the close of summer was naturally the occasion for a 
festival, a Thanksgiving, with prodigious eating and drink- 
ing. Such a Winter Feast is the scene of Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s drama of that name, but as the action takes place 
in Iceland, where summers are short, the time is mid-Oc- 
tober. Further south November was the “blood-month,” 
so called from the general slaughtering of cattle, for there 
was not enough fodder to feed all the herd till spring. But 
in course of the centuries these forest-dwellers became in- 
terested in agriculture, felled trees and tamed the lands 
about their settlements to the bearing of crops. To the 
great trenchers of meat were added “bakes of griddles” 
and there was fodder enough to keep the kine longer. So 
the Winter Feast, as it moved south, gradually advanced 
in date to December. It had always had the double quality 
of family affection and religion. Forest wood, heaped high 
on the hearth for the “new fire,” blazed cheerily, lighting 
the eager faces of children as they leaned shyly against the 
fathers and big brothers, almost strangers after the sum- 
mer of absence, while the maidens passed the mead-cup 
and the mother saw to it that goodly portions for the house- 
hold dead were set outside the door. There were sacrifices 
to the gods, whose healths were drunk in even deeper 
draughts than those of the family ancestors. Our Christ- 
mas merry-making is not far removed from the home joys 
and simple pieties of those primeval reunions around the 
Yule-log, whose name, at least, is of the North. 

It was under the Roman empire that the exact and per- 
manent date for Christmas was established, not through 
Church tradition but by way of compromise with paganism. 
It is believed that the mother of the Emperor Aurelian 
(270-275) had been a priestess of the Syrian sun god Baal 
and brought his cult to Rome, where his birthday was cele- 
brated on December 25, incorrectly fixed by the Julian 
calendar as the winter solstice. It is then, when the days 
are at their shortest, that the sun manifests himself as Sol 
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Novus, Sol Invictus, and proceeds to lengthen his course. 
The Romans were already accustomed to revel on this date 
as it marked the close of the Bruma (brevissima), a solar 
feast, borrowed from Thrace, which began November 24 
and kept the sun lively company through his diminishing 
period to December 25. Later emperors, notably Diocle- 
tian and, even after his conversion to Christianity, Con- 
stantine the Great, maintained the worship of Sol Invictus, 
by that time identified in the Empire with Mithra. This 
was a solar deity so ancient that he had been adored by the 
Aryans in Central Asia before the Persians had parted 
from the Hindoos. It was by way of Persia that he came 
to Europe about 70 B. C. A fierce, bull-slaughtering fig- 
ure, the Greeks would have none of him, but he made strong 
appeal to the Roman legions. The intellectual circles, too, 
as well as the court and aristocracy, were won to the wor- 
ship of this foreign god, this Sol Invictus interpreted by 
the philosophers, in his winter waning and waxing, as sym- 
bolic of death and resurrection. By the third century 
Mithra was the most formidable rival to Christianity, but 
he had made the fatal mistake of excluding women from 
his Mysteries. Not even the fervent devotion of Julian the 
Apostate, who in the fourth century brought the cult of 
Mithra to Constantinople, could impose upon humanity an 
exclusively masculine religion. 

To the people at large the two religions would not have 
seemed much unlike. Both were democratic and fraternal 
in spirit and, to some degree, in organization; both kept 
Sunday, used bell and candle and holy water, had sacra- 
ments of baptism and of a Last Supper with consecrated 
bread and wine; both taught a Heaven above, a Hell below, 
and a Day of Judgment to come; both urged self-control 
and self-denial. How, then, were young Christians to be 
kept out of the fun of the feast held in honor of Mithra’s 
birthday on December 25? This high festival was sand- 
wiched in between two still more riotous revels, the Satur- 
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nalia, beginning December 17, and the Kalends, properly 
covering the three days January 1-3, but in fact these two 
folk jubilees ran to meet each other, forming a continuous 
Carnival. In the midst of the merrymaking came the im- 
pressive ceremonies of December 25, honoring the birth of 
Mithra. The Fathers of the Church, apparently before 
the middle of the fourth century, met the situation by pro- 
claiming the Feast of the Nativity on this same date. Our 
Christmas joy still holds not only the far-off echoes of the 
Northern Winter Feast but many features ingrafted from 
these Roman holidays. From the Saturnalia, when the 
world went topsy-turvy, masters carousing with their slaves 
and even waiting upon them, came the Lord of Misrule, 
who, in the old English Christmas, carried on the tradition 
of license and disorder. Presents were given, too, chiefly 
of little clay images. From the many representations of 
Mithra in art still found all over the extent of the Roman 
Empire, it may be assumed that these festival gifts figured 
him in various guises, as sun god, soldier god, and especially 
in his miraculous birth, leaping forth in the full force of 
young manhood from the Generative Rock, in the view only 
of shepherds, who hastened to kneel before him and lay at 
his feet their rustic offerings. While the disciples of Mithra 
exchanged these gifts, what more natural than that the 
Christians, their neighbors and fellow artisans, should 
fashion for one another those Nativity groups which still, 
in the Catholic countries of Latin blood or influence, are 
the distinctive Christmas. tokens? In Spain, for instance, 
one sees the Nacimiento everywhere, life-size and giant-size 
in the churches and cathedrals, richly wrought by sculp- 
tors, manufactured for sale in almost all substances from 
bronze to paste; often, as proudly displayed in household 
windows, the product of family skill. In collecting a group 
to bring home, we enjoyed capping a selection of costly 
Magi from a studio and moderately priced Holy Family 
from the shops, with angels, three for a penny, from a peas- 
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ant’s stall by the Guadalquivir. While waiting for cus- 
tomers to bargain for his onions and peppers this laughing 
Andalusian would scoop up a handful of wet clay from the 
river bank, mould it deftly into winged cherubs with chubby 
legs crossed and with tambourines, fiddles, or castanets in 
hand, and set them in the sun to dry. Then a few touches 
of his cheap pigments would adorn them with gay caps and 
gaiters, with fly-away coats in the Madonna blue and, 
above all, with toper-red, jovial faces. If he wanted to be 
an angel, that was the kind of angel he wanted to be. 

Often these Christmas craftsmen carry on their mould- 
ings or carvings into scores of kindred scenes—the journey 
into Egypt, an angel leading the ass which bears Mary and 
the Holy Child, while Joseph, a staff tall as himself in hand, 
trudges behind; the home at Nazareth, Mary busy with her 
basket of sewing, while the Christ Child fondles his pet 
lamb; the carpenter’s shop, Joseph planing a board, while 
a rosy little Jesus is picking up the shavings. We visited 
at Seville in Christmas week a Refuge for the Aged Poor 
and found the old men and old women laboring in emulous 
pride on Nacimientos that covered the east walls of their 
respective sitting-rooms—walls hidden behind cork moun- 
tains, plaster rocks, troops of clay mules and donkeys laden 
with wee water-jars, tiny bundles of firewood and bales of 
elfin merchandise. The ancianos had the more varied and 
spirited panorama, including an isinglass river on which 
sailed ships and swans of equal size; but the ancianas scored 
in composition, the manger scene being the center of their 
representation, while the old men had crowded the Holy 
Family to one side in order to make room for an encounter 
between smugglers and the Civil Guard. The only battle- 
scene portrayed by the women claimed to be Scriptural in 
that a black-bearded Herod, thrusting his head over a gilt 
baleony, watched his soldiers running away from the 
brooms of the Rachels. 

At the Kalends, too, presents were given, not after our 
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lavish, indiscriminate fashion but as emblems of good 
wishes for the New Year—sugared cakes, pots of honey, 
flasks of wine, that the year might be full of sweetness; can- 
dles or lamps that it might abound in light. Originally the 
New Year’s gift in Rome was a twig from the sacred grove 
of Strenia, so that a popular feaster would come home with 
his arms piled with greenery. At the Kalends, too, the 
doors of the houses were crowned with laurels. As we hang 
pine wreaths on our own doors and trim our rooms with 
holly and mistletoe, ghostly hands are helping us. The 
bands of revellers that went through the Roman streets 
singing, and often pausing at one of the branch-bedecked, 
window-lighted houses for hospitality, have their descend- 
ants in the Christmas carollers. 

In the midst of these festivities Christmas was kept, by 
human necessity forcing ecclesiastical decree, on Decem- 
ber 25 at Rome. Thence it slowly made its way over Chris- 
tendom, reaching Antioch about 375 and Alexandria about 
430. It was not before the sixth century that it won recog- 
nition at Jerusalem. It probably came to the British Isles 
with St. Augustine and his procession of chanting monks 
in 592, for the ten thousand British converts of 598 were 
baptized on Christmas day. Germany did not adopt it un- 
til 813, and Norway not until the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury. The date of Christmas was by this time held to be 
the literal date of the birthday—a belief that has had popu- 
lar acceptance ever since. 

By the middle of the eighth century, Christmas, Epi- 
phany, and Easter were generally recognized as the three 
main feasts of the Church. Epiphany antedated Christ- 
mas, being established in the East during the second cen- 
tury as the anniversary of Christ’s baptism in the Jordan. 
By a grudging exchange, Rome in the fifth century ac- 
cepted Epiphany, and the Greek Church Christmas. Their 
ceremonies, with pagan admixture in both, were naturally 
somewhat confused. Greek peasants still look upon the 
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twelve days from Christmas to Epiphany as _ peculiarly 
open to the invasion of goblins, especially the Lame Nee- 
dles, whose dreaded name has a rheumatic suggestion, while 
Shakespeare, spokesman for western Europe, maintains 
quite the opposite view: 


Some say that ever gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The Bird of Dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


Heathen superstition and Christian love, working to- 
gether in the childlike heart of the folk, have woven the 
Christmas story into a curious tapestry. If the devotees of 
Mithra worshipped the stars, Christianity claims the Star 
of Bethlehem for its own. The Golden Legend depicts it 
as “a right fair child, which had a cross in his forehead.” If 
shepherds brought their gifts to the new-born Mithra, 
Christianity has made its own three shepherds such familiar 
friends that it knows the names even of their dogs. Many 
a sheep-dog of Spain and Portugal and South America will 
never go mad because it answers to the name Melampo, 
Cubilon or Lobina. Of course the Three Kings are every- 
where known by name, Melchior and Gaspar and Baltasar, 
and in Provence perhaps known by sight, since for genera- 
tions the boys of that Land of Song, running out on Epi- 
phany just before the falling of the dusk, have glimpsed 
them riding in their splendor on white camels through the 
sunset. On many a balcony in both hemispheres and in the 
far islands of the sea the camels will find a row of little san- 
dals holding for their refreshment wisps of hay. In the 
morning there will be found, in place of the hay, some sim- 
ple token of gratitude—a few figs wrapt in a green leaf, a 
diminutive donkey in marchpane, a handful of almonds in 
a twist of gay paper. In other countries there are strange 
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stories told of those who have heard the Magi riding by and 
followed them on to various adventures. Sweetest of these 
stories is that of old Babushka, the little peasant grand- 
mother of Russia, who, drawn to the window of her forest 
hut at night, saw the glistening cavalcade and heard the call 
to come and worship the Christ Child. Fearing the dark, 
she waited for dawn, when—alas!—the camel tracks were 
blurred with fresh-fallen snow. All in vain was her wild 
search for the manger, but ever since, on Epiphany, she 
catches a far-off sound of bells and hurries forth through 
forest and over plain, bearing on her arm a basket of tiny 
warm garments that she has knitted for the Babe of Bethle- 
hem—garments that she gives away to the babies of the 
poor; for never, never may she overtake those stately riders. 


The scene of Mithra’s birth was savage. The Prince of 
War, most often represented as the fierce slayer of the sacri- 
ficial bull, his heart may well have been as hard as the 
Rock from which he was born; but upon the Bethlehem 
manger has been poured out the tenderness of human 
imagination. Paintings, carols, miracle plays, artists and 
poets of many lands and ages have elaborated its every fea- 
ture. The Prince of Peace, over whose first slumber star- 
choirs of angels sing, is warmed by the breath of horses and 
kine, one kneeling on either side. His birth was made 
known to the animals so long ago that barnyards still talked 
Latin. “Christus natus est,” crowed the cock. “Quando?” 
croaked the raven. “Hac nocte,”’ brayed the donkey. 
“Ubi?” lowed the ox. “In Bethlehem,” bleated the lamb. 
Thomas Hardy, the Doubting Thomas of English poetry, 
testifies to the haunting tradition of the stable creatures 
kneeling on the miraculous midnight. 


Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 
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We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come; see the oxen kneel 


In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 

The ass has his own part in the legend. It is this very 
ass that brought the weary Mary to Bethlehem and thence 
carried her and the Holy Child to Egypt, this very ass that 
comes, silvery as moonlight, shining through the mists of 
death, to poor little donkeys, worn out by blows and bur- 
dens, the world over, and guides them to the clover pastures 
of Paradise. 

The Holy Family are great wanderers. In any clime 
there may be met, especially at the Christmas season, that 
tired little group, the Madonna, with the starry Child in her 
arms, seated on the gray donkey, with old Saint Joseph 
trudging alongside. Hospitality to these travellers is often 
rewarded by the fairy gift of three wishes, as notably in the 
case of Smetse Smee of Flanders, the cunning smith who 
was thus enabled to trick the devils out of his soul which, 
like a less learned but more resourceful Faustus, he had 
signed away to hell. But sometimes the Madonna comes 
alone, a drooping but smiling lady in a blue mantle with the 
rose of Jericho in her hair. In Italy I] Santissimo Bambino 
goes roaming by himself, while in the North he knocks at 
your door as a young boy with a bundle of evergreen across 
his shoulders. In the course of time he has drawn to him- 
self a queer retinue of Christmas saints, Bishop Nicholas 
beloved as jolly St. Nick, Santa Claus, Kriss Kringle, 
Pére Noél, Frau Holle, Kolyada of the Golden Hair, all 
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on the friendliest terms with such pagan brownies as Knecht 
Clobes of Holland and old Jule-Nissen of Denmark. 

There are plants, as the Glastonbury Thorn, cherry trees 
and apple trees, that are said to blossom at Christmas; even 
the pennyroyal that Sicilian children tuck into their shoes 
knows the blessed date; but the Christmas Tree is a com- 
paratively new feature of the celebration, traced back in its 
homeland, Germany, only to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. That its ornaments are symbolic of Norse 
mythology is but one more instance of the Christmas wel- 
come to old heathen faiths and practices. To bear in mind 
the relation of our December festival to the Winter Feast of 
the North and the Sun Feast of the South, those imme- 
morial jubilees in which home fondness and neighborhood 
friendliness, with worship of the highest divinities then 
known, were the main elements, only binds God’s children 
into a closer circle. Who can doubt that his blessing rested 
on those anticipatory revels of joy and goodwill? What- 
ever the name given to the Yulelog, the hearth glowed with 
the glory of fire. Southwell’s Wassail Song carries the 
mirth of a million ancestral voices: 

Wassail, wassail, all over the town! 

Our toast it is white, and our ale it is brown; 
Our bowl is made of a maplin tree; 

We be good fellows all—lI drink to thee. 

Here and there a special survival of hoary usage, as in 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where a boar’s head, wreathed 
with greens, is borne in to the Christmas banquet with song 
in which the feasters join, takes the race memory back over 
uncharted centuries. As William Morris has it: 


E’en so the world of men may turn 
At even of some hurried day 
And see the ancient glimmer burn 
Across the waste that hath no way. 
The three Magi kneeling before the Lord of Love and 
tendering him their best of gifts—are they not the Past, 
the Present, and the Future? 
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FIFTY-FIFTY AND FIGHT! 


By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


CENTURY and nine years ago, the founder of 

what is today called the Democratic party sat down 

at his writing desk in the hospitable home on his little 
mountain near Charlottesville, to write to his friend Alexan- 
der Von Humboldt. The theme of Thomas Jefferson’s letter 
was the sacredness of majority rule. It was a favorite 
topic with the founder of the Democratic party. He had 
first referred to it in 1782, in his “Notes on Virginia,” say- 
ing that it was “founded in common law as well as common 
right,” and that this law of the majority is “the natural law 
of every assembly of men.” In 1800 he had written John 
Breckenridge, of Pennsylvania, that majority rule “is the 
fundamental law of nature, by which alone self-govern- 
ment can be exercised by a society.” So important had 
Jefferson considered this “sacred principle,” this “funda- 
mental law of nature,” that in his first inaugural address, 
in 1801, he had declared that “absolute acquiescence in the 
decisions of the majority—the vital principle of republics— 
I deem one of the essential principles of our government.” 
Neither the stormy experience of his own two presidential 
terms, nor the dire disasters and belated victories of his be- 
loved James Madison’s two administrations, altered his 
views. 

One may well wonder whether in 1817 some fateful pre- 
vision of his own party’s pre-ordained departure from his 
beloved principle caused the sage of Monticello to write Von 
Humboldt what then might serve as a warning, and today 
seems a mournful prophecy: 





The first principle of republicanism is that the law of the 
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greater part is the fundamental law of every society of in- 
dividuals of equal rights; to consider the will of the society 
announced by the majority of a single vote as sacred as if 
unanimous, is the first of all lessons in importance, yet the 
last which is thoroughly learnt. 


I 


The author of the Declaration of Independence predicted 
accurately enough that this “fundamental law of every so- 
ciety of individuals of equal rights” was “the last which is 
thoroughly learnt.” Yet it is doubtful if even he could 
have imagined that exactly a century after his death, the 
party he had founded would be debating the desirability of 
selecting its candidates for president and vice-president by 
majority rule, that “natural law of every assembly of men” 
(except a Democratic national convention). 


The one-third rule has been with us for 92 years. Even 
in its conception it was a child of hate. This, briefly, is its 
history. 

General Andrew Jackson felt that neither Briton nor 
Don should own Florida. So he seized it himself, for the 
United States. He suspected the British of inciting the 
Seminoles to raids and warfare. And in his taking, he used 
a convenient limb of a tree by which to suspend two Eng- 
lishmen by the neck until dead. Great was the stir thereof. 
This was in the balmy year of 1817. The hero of the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans was looming larger and larger in the 
public eye. The cabinet of President Monroe hardly knew 
what to do. From across the waters came bitter British 
protests. Stern notes—then sterner: the Monroe cabinet 
was sore beset. 


Among these cabinet members was one John C. Cal- 
houn, of South Carolina. He was secretary of war, and 
technically the immediate chief of General Jackson. In- 
cidentally—hardly accidentally—he favored stern measures 
for “Old Hickory.” The South Carolinian foresaw the 
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lengthening shadow of Andrew Jackson. Hence, perhaps, 
his virtuous vote. 

Nothing came out of it—then. But “Old Hickory” had 
a good memory; and in 1828, when he was elected presi- 
dent, and this same South Carolina gentleman was named 
vice-president, Jackson apparently had determined to let 
bygones be bygones; but it was not to be so. 

Calhoun presided over the senate with grace and dignity. 
Martin Van Buren, of New York, maliciously called by his 
contemporaries Red Fox, was Jackson’s shield and buckler. 
Not only was he Old Hickory’s Secretary of State, but 
even more important, he was then a bachelor. Thus no pro- 
testing wife prevented Red Fox taking the famous Peggy 
Eaton in to routs, levees, and dinners of state. Mindful of 
malicious slights to his own beloved Rachel, Jackson stood 
by pretty Peggy. In the famous petticoat war which there- 
upon raged through the cabinet ladies and their loves, Van 
Buren was Old Hickory’s adjutant-general, first quarter- 
master, and chief of staff. 

Old Hickory was vastly beholden to Red Fox. More 
important, he liked him and nominated him for American 
Minister to the Court of St. James. When the generalis- 
simo of the petticoat war was safely off in London, his 
choice came up in the senate for confirmation, and was re- 
jected. The vote on the floor had been a tie. It was the 
soft and gentle voice, the calm and imperturbable eye, the 
deft and delicate hand of Vice-President John C. Calhoun 
which gave the senate majority of one, to reject the nomi- 
nation of Martin Van Buren. Such a snub to the White 
House could not be endured. Its author should be pun- 
ished. 1832 recalled 1817. Old Hickory set out to nullify 
the nullifier. 

True enough, in 1832 Jackson’s fight with Nicholas Bid- 
dle and the United States Bank was about to burst in full 
fury. But Old Hickory could wage two wars, social, mili- 
tary, or political, about as easily as one. He was skillful 
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enough with his battalions to win a skirmish as well as a 
battle. He waited to see the whites of Calhoun’s eyes. 
Then he fired the one-third rule. 

Jackson had no opposition for renomination for the 
presidency. So he carefully arranged for a Democratic na- 
tional convention at Baltimore, the sole purpose of which 
was to select a candidate for vice-president, to denounce the 
United States Bank, and to endorse Andrew Jackson. 
Thus it happened that there was introduced a resolution in- 
to the convention as a rule for its governance, (a rule doubt- 
less cooked up in the famous “kitchen cabinet’’) : 


Resolved, That each state shall be entitled, in the nomi- 
nation to be made for a candidate for the vice-presidency, 
to a number of votes equal to which they will be entitled in 
the electoral colleges; and that two-thirds of the whole 
number of votes in the convention shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a choice. 


Of course, with the White House behind it, and Red Fox 
under its cloak, the convention adopted it, this one-third 
rule, of a specific purpose and application, admittedly im- 
posed only for a temporary effect. 

There had been several other and more popular candidates 
for the vice-presidential nomination. The gentleman from 
South Carolina, viewing the handwriting on the wall, had 
made a graceful exit. But his forces were behind an at- 
tempt to undo Old Hickory, and Red Fox also. The lat- 
ter had made many enemies who nevertheless loved Old 
Hickory. Van Buren quaintly tells of a few of them in his 
politically fascinating, stylistically soporific, autobiogra- 
phy. 

Pennsylvania, (think of it!) then was a strong Demo- 
cratic state. It had stood by the General in 1824. It had 
insisted on him in 1828. In 1832 it was bent upon his re- 
election. Yet the same Pennsylvania convention which vo- 
ciferously indorsed a second term for Old Hickory, rejected 
Red Fox for his running mate, nominating a favorite son 
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named Wilkins. Philip P. Barbour, of Virginia, and 
Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, likewise had delega- 
tions pledged to them. 

The rule accomplished its purpose, but not without heart- 
burning and bitterness. So strong was the opposition to Van 
Buren that even after the Baltimore convention, with Red 
Fox as the official vice-presidential candidate, the Virginia 
Democrats held a state convention under the shadow of 
Monticello, Jefferson but six years dead, and nominated 
Barbour. North Carolina did the same. The same feeling 
was reflected that fall in the electoral college. Jackson’s 
vote of 219 led Van Buren’s 189 by 30 votes. Thus came 
the one-third rule. 

Thus the Democratic party, political child of Thomas 
Jefferson, that great apostle of the will of the majority, 
abandoned a basic tenet because a president born in 
South Carolina hated a vice-president from the same state. 


II 


Four years later, the special rule for Jackson’s 1832 pur- 
pose was extended to cover the selection of presidential 
candidates. Again it was for the benefit of Red Fox. And 
again Red Fox won. In 1840 the Democrats mournfully 
renominated him; and, after many tuneful parades of “Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too,” Red Fox sought another residence 
than the White House. 

In 1844 the Democratic party held another convention 
in Baltimore. Strange how this metropolis of a state now 
so proudly and ridiculously styling itself “Maryland Free 
State” plays such an important rdle in the annals of this 
child of hate; strange, too, how the commonwealths of New 
York and South Carolina, through their cities and men, 
likewise appear again and again in the tale. But be that 
as it may, Van Buren was again a candidate, but not the 
candidate. ‘To use the quaint phrase of Marlborough, he 
was “hoist upon his own petard.” He entered the 1844 
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Baltimore convention with a majority. The one-third rule 
laid him flat. He could not get a two-thirds majority, and 
his candidacy crashed. He became the political flat wheel 
of the decade. Southern pro-slavery Democrats did not 
want Van Buren, a free soiler. James K. Polk of Tennes- 
see was the Democratic nominee; and was elected in the 
fall. There is a strong and ironic flavor of poetic justice 
in Van Buren’s being undone by the rule that made him. 

Nor should we forget 1860, the next classic instance of 
this evil eye of politics. In the 40’s, the one-third rule had 
unhorsed Van Buren, snubbed the Democratic free soilers, 
and crystalized the passions which led up to the Civil War. 
In the 50’s came James Buchanan of Pennsylvania. In 
1856, he sought the Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency. He looked to the one-third rule as his buckler and 
shield. Illinois Democracy presented the name of Stephen 
A. Douglas, the famous “Little Giant.” Douglas had a 
deep antipathy to the two-thirds rule. As a protest against 
the continued existence of “this relic of political barba- 
rism,” he withdrew his candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, and Buchanan plucked the plum. This new bene- 
ficiary of minority control made one of the weakest presi- 
dents in a catalogue replete with glaring instances of White 
House sterility. He fumbled the slavery question. He 
fumbled the handling of federal armories in the south. He 
fumbled the tariff. But his knife was out for Stephen A. 
Douglas, and he didn’t fumble that. 

Buchanan’s administration had been so unpopular that 
the president himself embraced no hopes of a renomina- 
tion. Yet he determined to deprive the Little Giant of the 
nomination which the latter’s courage, charm, and ability 
richly deserved. The whole machinery of the federal gov- 
ernment was set to work to deprive Douglas of delegates. 
The merry old game of using postmasters, United States 
attorneys, collectors of internal revenue, customs officers, 
and all the other multitude of whats and what-nots of fed- 
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eral patronage, was no unknown art even in 1860. And 
Buchanan had the one-third rule to fall back on. 

The Democrats met in Charleston, in the birth state of 
Andrew Jackson, the home state of John C. Calhoun. 
There they used the fruit of the feud of these two to refuse 
the nomination to the Little Giant. The convention battled 
heatedly, clamorously, fruitlessly for forty-nine ballots. 
Douglas won the majority, but he couldn’t get two-thirds. 
Some malign fate had ordered otherwise. The very rule 
originally framed by the most stalwart defender of the con- 
stitution, a rule which had ended any White House hopes 
that might have been held by the author of the doctrine of 
nullification, a rule which made a free soil Democrat presi- 
dent, was in Charleston successfully used to uphold nullifi- 
cation, to eliminate the strongest and most honest statesman 
then in the Democratic party, and to force a Lincoln suc- 
cess even then seen to insure secession and civil war. The 
convention gasped for breath. It adjourned to Baltimore. 
In this unhallowed spot, with the memories of other politi- 
cal abortions in the air, the Democratic convention regath- 
ered, re-battled, and resplit. 

Thereafter doom hung heavily in the air. By an accident 
of fate an Illinois rail splitter was destined for the White 
House. John Bell, and John C. Breckenridge did their best 
to defeat Stephen A. Douglas. They succeeded. Douglas 
had 1,375,157, popular vote; Breckenridge 847,953, and 
Bell 590,601; a total of 2,813,741. Abraham Lincoln had 
received only 1,866,462, a little less than a million under 
the combined vote against him. 

The one-third rule had done its work. The divided op- 
position to Lincoln gave the latter an electoral college ma- 
jority of thirty. Douglas’ popular strength gave him only 
twelve electoral votes; Breckenridge had _ seventy-two. 
Bell had thirty-nine. The child of hate, now full grown, 
became the father of disunion, the parent of Civil War. 
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III 


Appomattox left the Democratic party so gasping for 
breath that it was willing to take up almost anyone as a 
nominee. In the 1868 national convention, another fateful 
New York episode in party history, impeached but uncon- 
victed by a single vote, Andrew Johnson had lingering 
hopes of Democratic nomination; while Justice Salmon P. 
Chase, during intervals of his lobbying with doubtful sena- 
tors to vote against Johnson’s impeachment, had found 
time to make the moves toward his own selection by the 
Democratic as well as the Republican conventions. Both, 
of course, equally vain, although the two-thirds rule was 
only a shadow in this convention; just as its nominee, Ho- 
ratio Seymour, was only a shadow in the ensuing presi- 
dential election. 

The 1876 demand for the anti-Tammany Tilden was so 
strong as to be almost unanimous. Yet during the Demo- 
cratic dog days of the next few years, the faint unfragrant 
odor of the rule remained about the party conventions. 
Nor were Democrats lacking who recognized this political 
halitosis of their party. On a number of occasions there 
was talk of sweetening their breath. But nothing was done. 
A ravaged south, suffering with the wounds of war, and 
stung with the injustices of ruthless reconstruction, held to 
the idea that the two-thirds rule gave it somewhat of a veto 
upon the doings of the party which perforce it had to fol- 
low. 

On two occasions between 1868 and 1912, democratic na- 
tional conventions, after they had nominated their presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates, passed resolutions 
mildly suggesting to the next succeeding national conven- 
tion that it get rid of the one-third rule. These devout wishes 
withered on the parent stem. There was no conspicuous in- 
stance of the effect of the two-thirds rule in the Democratic 
party until 1912 in Baltimore, where the air of the Fifth 
Regiment armory was superheated by Champ Clark’s ma- 
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jority, his failure to get two-thirds, and the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Present day antagonists of a Jeffersonian majority rule 
always offer the instance of Baltimore in 1912 as a classic 
example of the value of the one-third rule. Oddly enough, 
those who resoundingly refer to it almost without exception 
are of the tribe which fought Woodrow Wilson in Balti- 
more, and which has _ been fighting his viewpoint in the 
Democratic party ever after. Yet there is not even any 
need to admit for the sake of argument that the Wilson 
nomination would not have occurred under the majority 
rule. Had a majority rule existed, there would have been 
an entirely different basis, both in selecting delegates, and 
in their action in the national convention. ‘Those who say 
under the majority rule we would never have had President 
Wilson might quite as well claim that the Civil War would 
surely not have been fought if Douglas had been unifiedly 
nominated in 1860. It might have been so. It might not 
have been so. That little word “if” is sometimes important. 


In 1920, the one-third rule gave the nation Cox. He 
carried only the “Solid South,” minus Tennessee and Okla- 
homa. In 1924 the one-third rule nominated John W. 
Davis, who likewise carried only the “Solid South,” minus 
Kentucky and Oklahoma. Nomination by negation had 
two good tests. So now, in the centennial year of Jeffer- 
son’s death, Jefferson’s party is debating whether it shall 
follow Jefferson’s principle of majority rule, or do rever- 
ence to a heritage of hate. 


IV 


A real effort is under way to democratize the Democratic 
party, and one of the essential steps thereof is the elimina- 
tion of the one-third rule. It means very little who started 
this enterprise, or what groups are behind it. It means a great 
deal that it has been cordially received in nearly every sec- 
tion of the country, and by nearly every element in the 
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party. It is particularly significant that a considerable 
body of southern support already has made itself known. 

For many years the Solid South seemed to think that the 
one-third rule gave it an effective veto upon nominations by 
the Democratic party. It is feeling so no longer. Mental 
arithmetic and practical politics have proved the contrary. 
If today the South believed that the one-third rule gave it 
a veto, and that a veto was essential, there is little likelihood 
that the various Democratic state committees of Southern 
States, which have been adopting resolutions favoring ma- 
jority rule, would have done so. For the Southerners are 
practical politicians as well as political idealists. They are 
not ignorant that what counts is votes—both in the nomi- 
nating conventions and in the electoral college. Neither 
are they ignorant that if every delegate from every state 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, and every 
delegate from Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, voted as a 
unit, the one-third rule would give the South no veto. 

In Democratic national conventions for some years the 
representation of all states has been a figure double that of 
the number of senators and representatives each state has 
in the Congress. In the 1924 Democratic national con- 
vention, the delegate strengths of southern states were: 
Arkansas 18, Alabama 24, Florida 12, Georgia 28, Ken- 
tucky 26, Louisiana 20, Mississippi 20, North Carolina 24, 
South Carolina 18, Tennessee 24, Texas 40, Virginia 24; a 
total of 278. 

The 1924 Democratic national convention had a total in 
it of 1098 delegates. To have had a veto, the South would 
have needed one more than a third of this number, or 367 
votes. The total in the list is but 278, or 89 less than a veto. 

Even if Oklahoma’s 20, and West Virginia’s 16, and the 
same number from Maryland were counted in as being 
united with the southern states, the total would fall 37 votes 
short of a veto. Nor is there much likelihood that Mary- 
land, obsessed as she is with the wild urge to nullify the 
eighteenth amendment, would co-operate with dry Georgia 
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and Tennessee in selecting a presidential nominee. She is 
far more likely to side with New York or Massachusetts. 
West Virginia’s status is similarly un-Southern. She is 
certainly not of Dixie politically, and is hardly so geogra- 
phically. Pennsylvania and Ohio mean much to her, 
Florida and Alabama little. Oklahoma is quite in line with 
Texas, but it is a western rather than a southern kinship. 
These figures prove easily enough that the one-third rule 
does not aid the South. I do not deny, however, that the 
one-third rule does allow a veto. Indeed it does; but to the 
Solid North, to a group of states which seldom or never re- 
turn Democratic electors to the electoral college. The Solid 
North does possess, through the one-third rule, a direful, 
effectual, and boss-controlled veto. 

Consider the “Solid North’—most of the states north 
of the Potomac, and east of the Mississippi. Here are their 
convention votes: Connecticut 16, Delaware 6, Illinois 58, 
Indiana 30, Massachusetts 36, Michigan 30, Maine 12, New 
Hampshire 8, New Jersey 28, New York 90, Ohio 48, 
Pennsylvania 76, Rhode Island 10, Vermont 8, West Vir- 
ginia 16; total 472. 

Let us go back a moment. One over a third of the con- 
vention is 367. The strength of the Solid North is 105 more 
than needed for a veto. And yet some shallowpates say 
that it is the South which demands the one-third rule for 
its protection. 

Grouping these states of the Solid North by sections, the 
90 New England votes, the 200 Atlantic Seaboard state 
votes, Tom Taggert’s Indiana 30, and George Brennan’s 
machine-ruled 58 in Illinois, total 378. The Solid North, 
the boss-ridden portion of the Democratic party, has the 
veto; not the South. The one-third rule today is the best 
friend of the Tammany Tiger. Through it, Tammany 
possesses a veto on the progressives of the party, without 
allowing the South a corresponding veto upon the Tiger. 

The South is not asleep to these facts. Otherwise the 
Tennessee state Democratic committee, meeting in Nash- 
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ville June 7, 1926, would never have passed this resolution, 
urging abandonment of a rule originated by the Volunteer 
State’s patron political saint: 


Be it resolved by the Democratic executive committee, 
That we favor the abolition of the two-thirds rule in the 
nomination of candidates for president and vice-president 
by National Democratic conventions, and we favor major- 
ity rule in such conventions on all questions coming before 
them. We believe this is the sentiment of the great major- 
ity of Democrats in Tennessee, and respectfully request 
our national committeemen to use their efforts and influence 
to abolish the rule and to adopt the majority rule. 


Nor would North Carolina, through her state commit- 
tee, in session the next day, have followed suit. Nor would 
the Georgia state committee have refused to entertain a 
motion sustaining the one-third rule; thus by its negative 
action indorsing the endeavor to abolish it. 

One finds a faint Jeffersonian flavor in a remark of the 
great-grandson of Jefferson on this anti-Jeffersonian doc- 
trine. It was Mr. Hollins N. Randolph, of Atlanta, the 
chairman of the Georgia delegation to the 1924 convention, 
who said: 


No deliberative body is democratic which is controlled by 
a two-thirds majority, because the will of its members is de- 
feated before that majority is reached in most cases. 
The two-thirds rule is unsound because it is undemocratic. 
If we are a democratic nation our political bodies 
which concentrate so much power should be democratic. As 
it is, the Democratic national convention does not fit in with 
the republican form of government. 


Nor is it easy to answer the question asked by Mr. Ernest 
Haston, chairman of the Tennessee Democratic body: 


I never could quite understand just why a greater re- 
quirement should be made for the nomination for the office 
than for the office itself. . . The majority of the elec- 
toral votes cast for president wins the office. To require a 
two-thirds vote to nominate is out of line and not in har- 
mony with my idea of Democratic rule. We should abro- 
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gate the two-thirds rule, and establish in lieu thereof that 
of majority control. 

Nor can we help being struck by a North Carolina re- 
mark. In the session of its Democratic committee, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels upheld majority rule. It is well to un- 
derstand in North Carolina politics however, that the 
friends of Senator F. M. Simmons are politically powerful 
there. So the action of the committee meant not only that 
Mr. Daniels was for majority rule, but that Senator Sim- 
mons and his friends felt the same way about it. 

Thomas Jefferson once paid a tribute to Tennessee, 
deeming its constitution “the most republican and least im- 
perfect” ever enacted. He likewise was fond of referring to 
Tennessee’s mother state of North Carolina as, “fixed, and 
forward.” ‘Today the South, as a whole, following the 
leadership of these fine commonwealths, is forward, but not 


fixed. 
V 


A further possible meaning of the movement to end the 
one-third rule is a closer approach to intellectual honesty in 
political relations than has existed in either political organ- 
ism for a number of years. A willingness to eliminate mi- 
nority rule implies an equal willingness to eliminate a ster- 
ile “harmony” which has recently emasculated the Demo- 
cratic party. The truth of the matter is that for a large 
number of years, the constituency calling itself “Demo- 
cratic” has been so mixed and mingled that it has been a 
well-nigh impossible task to find a greatest common de- 
nominator among all the various elements of the party; the 
effort to do so has resulted in so much compromise that no 
vigorous group has been satisfied, or active. The only clearly 
ascertainable divisor has been the word “Democrat.” Even 
on the tried and true topic of tariffs there has been an in- 
creasing split. General Hancock’s famous remark: “The 
tariff is a local issue,” has become truer than he dreamed. 
Self-styled Democrats from sugar states have been plead- 
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ing and imploring for a tariff against foreign goods or a 
bounty upon domestic sugar. Lumber state Democrats 
have had a kindly feeling for a duty on that commodity. So 
it is on prohibition. What common denominator can there 
be between the views of Edwards of New Jersey and Tyson 
of Tennessee? How can William Cabell Bruce, of Mary- 
land, classify himself a member of a party returning Wil- 
liam J. Harris to Capitol Hill? What unity of thought is 
there between such arch-nullifiers of the federal constitu- 
tion as Smith and Ritchie, and such stout defenders of the 
integrity of that instrument and its amendments as Walsh 
and McAdoo? 

There is a basic division of Democratic constituencies and 
viewpoints—I use upper, and not lower, case “d”, because 
when one uses lower case “d,” many Democrats are dis- 
qualified—which apparently is irreconcilable; to cure this 
there have been several sterile efforts at superficial har- 
mony, the results of which have been devastating. 

The growing willingness to relinquish the one-third rule 
can only mean an increasing appreciation of the useless- 
ness of cancellation, and of the need for a definite determina- 
tion of Democratic party control. With the one-third rule 
out of the way, one of the two vigorous affirmative groups 
now calling themselves Democratic would emphatically es- 
tablish its title to control of the party. If the defeated 
group were irreconcilable, it could seek a more fitting align- 
ment. This would be a move toward honest politics. 
Nomination by affirmation, rather than by exhaustion, will 
re-establish Jefferson’s child as somebody’s party, instead 
of nobody’s party. 

It is not such a far cry from the prize ring to the Demo- 
cratic national convention. Those familiar with the Madi- 
son Square melee, either by radio, newspaper, or personal 
attendance, will readily acknowledge the aptness of the 
simile. At Madison Square the Democratic party engaged 
in a battle royal. Under majority rule this should become 
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a real pugilistic encounter under Marquis of Queensbury 
rules. 

Any follower of fisticuffs can define a battle royal. From 
six to a dozen human gamecocks enter the ring, usually 
pugilists of a dusky hue. They may not be particularly 
adept with their mitts. They may be unequally matched 
in strength, endurance, or skill, but they are always equip- 
ped with a basic rule of strategy. It is this: Beat the big 
boy first. Every battle royal develops an initial concerted 
attack upon the shining and conspicuous example of 
strength, courage, and prowess in the ring. As one man 
they turn upon him. Pretty soon he is dragged out by his 
heels. Then the rest go after the next strongest. By such 
inverse processes the victor of a battle royal is selected— 
usually one of the weakest, least aggressive, least acceptable 
of the original entrants. 

Nomination by cancellation fits in exactly with such a 
scheme of things. Under the one-third rule, only a battle 
royal is possible. It affords a breeding ground for favorite 
sons, those selfish few willing to bankrupt a party for pos- 
sible personal advantage. It furnishes an ideal cloak for 
convention trade and barter, for the seduction of delegates, 
and of the various forms of quid pro quo by which practical 
politicians play the game. 

How much finer a convention held under Marquis of 
Queensbury rules, in which two vigorous gladiators of ac- 
tively different but equally affirmative viewpoints meet, 
combat, and determine the victory! 

The continued existence of the Democratic party, the 
oldest continuously existing political instrumentality in 
America, depends upon the party’s determination to stand 
for something. The endeavor to ban the one-third rule is a 
symbol of an approaching finish fight to democratize the 
Democratic party, and to place it aggressively behind an 
affirmative program in the interest of the average man. 





MR. JEFFERSON VISITS THE SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 


By J. G. pE ROULHAC HAMILTON 


Passes sures has been giving a party this 


summer, supposedly in honor of the event which 
made her famous. She does this at half-century in- 
tervals, and therefore the festival was due to be held, even 
if the more than thinly-veiled intimations of the “Dearborn 
Independent” that the whole thing is in reality a real-es- 
tate game and a Semitic plot for the exploitation of con- 
cessions, are to be accepted seriously. The plans dragged, 
however, from the beginning, and only with the departure 
from the city of a distinguished officer of marines, bent, ap- 
parently, on making bone-dry the moist but famous corps 
that won the war, was there even a promise of sunshine—a 
trifle humid, of course—for the occasion. To judge from 
press comment, the invited guests were never at all excited 
about the affair, and only Philadelphia took it seriously. 
That is not the worst thing, however, from the standpoint 
of the hostess. Lots of people, particularly elderly ladies 
who are out of touch with modern tastes, give parties to- 
wards which a goodly portion of those invited are at best 
lukewarm. But these are degenerate days, and few host- 
esses bother. Yet what a tragedy, socially speaking, to 
find one’s self saddled with an uninvited guest of honor, so 
uncouth, not to say disreputable, as to make it impossible 
to introduce him to the other guests or even to mention his 
presence! The fact that he alone seemed to regard the 
party as of importance only added to the inconvenience of 
his presence. 
Once upon a time he had been a welcome visitor—for a 
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brief time an honored one—but that was long ago. Later 
he had accused her of being monotonous in appearance; he 
had been discovered to be “a moral monster,” and he had 
been given the cold shoulder, insulted, and given finally an 
icy stare, the cut direct. This ended, Philadelphia hoped, 
all social intercourse forever. And now, a century and a 
quarter later, he had come back brazenly, evidently consid- 
ering himself the guest of honor of the occasion. 

It must be admitted that the mistake was somewhat nat- 
ural; that in spite of past ill-feeling the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence must so regard himself and, out- 
side of Philadelphia, be so regarded. Apart from his con- 
nection with the event back of the celebration, it was for 
him an important anniversary, the centennial of an event 
quite momentous in his career, rivaling in its importance to 
him even the Declaration itself. And so, invited or unin- 
vited, he felt obliged to be present at least in spirit. Be- 
sides, why were they having his gig there, if he was not ex- 
pected? 

Once there, he was kept securely locked up behind the 
scenes, his unexpected presence proving quite embarrassing 
to his unwilling hostess. She could not quite see how he 
got there. Possibly she was inclined to agree with “the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Ham- 
ilton” in his original view that the sesqui-centennial is in 
honor of Calvin Coolidge’s fifty-fourth birthday. Why else 
should his head be on the memorial coin? True some peo- 
ple criticise that, one irreverent person remarking in my 
presence recently that while the coin was a gross offense 
against history, it was an even more unforgiveable one 
against art and aesthetics. But he did not come from 
Pennsylvania; only from Massachusetts. 

Even if shut up in the back part of the house, his pres- 
ence not alluded to, it is a good thing that Jefferson was 
there. A celebration of Coolidge’s birthday of course does 
not need him; it would be most tactless for him to attend. 
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But after all, there is more to the Fourth of July than Cool- 
idge’s birthday, and a celebration of the day, even a sesqui- 
centennial one, without Thomas Jefferson somewhere about 
the place would be far more absurd than the traditional, if 
hypothetical, rendition of a famous play in the absence of 
the Prince of Denmark. 

But he has gone now, and doubtless Philadelphia has 
drawn several long sighs of relief. There is a widely prev- 
alent rumor that he was put out as a dangerous person to 
have about; that there was no telling what dangerous sug- 
gestions he might make if he were allowed to stay on. He 
might even insist on the party’s running on till it was Sun- 
day morning; with resulting scandal. He might do some- 
thing even worse; there was no telling. Once before he had 
thrown a monkey-wrench into the works of a very beauti- 
ful machine, and it would not do, after a century and a 
quarter had been spent laboriously in rebuilding it, to have 
it all “momicked up” again by a person of clearly Bolshe- 
vistic inclinations. Indeed, his departure may have been 
by invitation of the State Department. It is inclined that 
way nowadays, and the Secretary hinted at Monticello re- 
cently that in his opinion Jefferson was a dangerous per- 
son. All of us know what he does in such cases, and so it is 
not improbable that Jefferson’s departure was in reality a 
deportation, concealed, however, from an unsympathetic and 
meddling press. Theodore Roosevelt confided to Lodge in 
1917 that “Frank Kellogg needs a leader.” Maybe he has 
found one. Possibly, unlike his first predecessor in the 
State Department, he is willing to concede primacy to the 
Treasury. 

No visitor to the United States is ever allowed to leave it 
without inquiry from anxious Americans as to his impres- 
sions; and so distinguished a personage could not be per- 
mitted to slip away without the question, “Mr. Jefferson, 
what do you think of the United States in 1926?” 

Some dissentient may exclaim, “Jefferson has been dead 
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a hundred years. What is his opinion worth?” That is 
apparently good Jeffersonian doctrine as I shall presently 
show, but it is based upon a fundamental misconception. 
Jefferson still survives and is very much alive. Some peo- 
ple would not hate him so much if he were really dead! Be- 
sides, haven’t we heard that he was at the party? 

Seriously speaking, it is, under ordinary circumstances, 
a very dangerous assumption to attempt to say what would 
have happened under any different conditions from those 
which actually obtained. It is quite as dangerous—and im- 
pertinent as well—to decide what a great figure of the past 
—a Washington or a Lincoln—would think or say of con- 
temporary events and movements. But one does not have 
to attempt this in the case of Jefferson. With striking 
clarity and with more than a modicum of emphasis, he has 
expressed himself in phrases which, like their author, still 
survive. His answers to the stock questions asked the de- 

parting visitor, therefore, are to be found in his profuse and 
- frank comments upon his own times which apply with equal 
point to ours. And reading them we discover fairly com- 
pletely—a thing not usually gleaned from such an inter- 
view—what he thinks of America in 1926. 

The inevitable first question deals with his views on Pro- 
hibition. Ought the Volstead Act to be repealed or modi- 
fied? Inquirers who, like most Americans, want not light 
wines and beer but “hard liquor,” are due a shock. Jeffer- 
son, advocate of personal liberty and product of a hard- 
drinking age, replies, “The prostration of body and mind 
which the cheapness of this liquor (whiskey) is spreading 
through the mass of our citizens, now calls the attention of 
the legislator. . . One of his important duties is as guard- 
ian of those who from causes susceptible of precise defini- 
tion, cannot take care of themselves. Such are infants, 
maniacs, gamblers, drunkards. The last as much as the 
maniac requires restrictive measures to save him from the 
fatal infatuation under which he is now destroying his 
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health, his morals, his family, and his usefulness to society.” 
“Whiskey is the bane. Whiskey claims to itself alone the 
exclusive office of sot-making.” Clearly Mr. Jefferson is 
not very much upset over attempts to limit the manufacture 
and sale of whiskey, but only over the amount consumed. 
He did not touch spirits himself, and, while he ran a still 
at Monticello, he did not, like Washington, operate it for 
revenue, running off only about thirty gallons a year for 
the servants and others who might need it medicinally. 

He offered more comfort to the real devotee and advo- 
cates of wine and beer. A maker of home brew, both ale 
and beer, he had them always on his table. Light wine he 
drank regularly and loudly extolled its good qualities. He 
bitterly opposed any restriction on its use, such as a tax, 
which he thought “a prohibition of its use to the middling 
class of our citizens and a condemnation of them to the poi- 
son of whiskey which is desolating their houses. No nation 
is drunken where wine is cheap; and none sober where the 
dearness of wine substitutes spirits as the common beverage. 
It is, in truth, the only antidote to the bane of whiskey.” 
Mr. Jefferson, however, uttered no words that could be 
construed as an endorsement of the operations of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

But what about enforcement? Is it so important as to 
warrant the abolition by consent of the Bill of Rights? With 
all his hatred of hard liquor, Mr. Jefferson could not view 
calmly the spectacle of officers of the law, without warrant 
or authority, but protected by the arm of the government, 
inaugurating a reign of terror on the highways, shooting 
down innocent persons, even women and children, because 
they might have liquor in their possessions. There is, of 
course, no doubt of his favoring the total destruction of 
whiskey, but the Bill of Rights is the ark of the covenant. 
His answer is crisp. “The natural progress of things is for 
liberty to yield and government to gain grounds.” “If we 
find it violating our dearest rights, the trial by jury, the 
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freedom of the press, freedom of opinion, civil or religious, 
or opening on our peace of mind or personal safety the 
sluices of terrorism, . . . then indeed let us withdraw and 
call the nation to its tents.” 

The agitation of certain so-called radical elements in the 
country for constitutional changes excited no alarm in Mr. 
Jefferson’s mind, in spite of his enthusiasm for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. “Some men,” he said, “look 
at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence and deem 
them, like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be touched. 
They ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom 
more than human and suppose what they did to be beyond 
amendment. I knew that age well; I belonged to it, and 
labored with it. It deserved well of its country. ...I am 
certainly not an advocate of frequent and untried changes 
in laws and constitutions. . . . But I know, also, that laws 
and institutions must go hand in hand with the progress of 
the human mind. Institutions must advance and keep 
pace with the times.” “Each generation is as independent 
of the one preceding, as that was of all which had gone be- 
fore. It has, then, like them, a right to choose for itself the 
form of government it believes most promotive of its own 
happiness.” After such a speech as this who could blame 
the Government for deporting him? 

Come to think of it, parenthetically, it’s not wonderful 
that the Administration doesn’t like Jefferson; that Kellogg 
thinks him a dangerous Red, that Mellon, while he is Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, will not tolerate his likeness on a coin, 
that Coolidge discovers that he stole the Declaration of In- 
dependence from two unknown Puritan divines! 

When his attention was called to the various attempts by 
self-constituted organizations of the purer in heart, such as 
the Watch and Ward Society, with the backing of the Post 
Office Department, to establish and maintain a censorship 
in the United States, he was less terse than that sturdy and 
somewhat profane successor of his, Grover Cleveland, who 
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demolished a hostile organization, known as the “C. P. A.,” 
by the simple inquiry to a newspaper reporter, “What the 
hell is the ‘C. P. A.’?” Instead he remarked, “I am really 
mortified to be told that, in the United States of America, 
a fact like this can become a subject of inquiry, and of 
criminal inquiry, too, as an offense against religion; that a 
question about the sale of a book can be carried before the 
civil magistrate. Is this, then, our freedom of religion? 
and are we to have a censor whose imprimatur shall say 
what books may be sold and what we may buy? And who is 
thus to dogmatize religious opinions for our citizens? Whose 
foot is to be the measure to which ours are all to be cut or 
stretched? Is a priest to be our inquisitor, or shall a layman, 
simple as ourselves, set us his reason as the rule for what 
we are to read, and what we must believe? It is an insult to 
our citizens to question whether they are rational beings or 
not, and blasphemy against religion to suppose it cannot 
stand the test of truth and reason. If —’s book be false 
in its facts, disprove them; if false in its reasoning, refute 
it. But for God’s sake let us freely hear both sides if we 
choose.” 

The anti-evolution agitation had, of course, not escaped 
his close and interested attention. He evinced, naturally, 
no surprise; it was an old story to him. What hopes he may 
once have cherished that his noble statute for Religious 
Freedom would usher in a new day were probably some- 
what subdued before 1826, but he was none the less certain 
of the correctness of his views. “Reason and free inquiry 
are the only effectual agents against error.” “It is error 
alone which needs the support of government. Truth can 
stand by itself.” More elaborately, he thus expressed his 
views: “To suffer the civil magistrate to obtrude his powers 
into the field of opinion and to restrain the profession or 
propagation of principles on the supposition of their ill 
tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, which at once destroys 
all religious liberty. I cannot give up my guidance to the 
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Magistrate because he knows no more the way to Heaven 
than I do, and is less concerned to direct me right than I 
am to go right. If a Magistrate commands me to bring 
my commodity to a public storehouse, I bring it because he 
can indemnify me if he erred, and thereby I lose it; but what 
indemnification can he give me for the Kingdom of Heaven? 
Believing that religion is solely a matter that lies between 
a man and his God, that he owes account to none other for 
his faith and his worship, that the legislative powers of gov- 
ernment reach actions and not opinions, I contemplate with 
sovereign reverence that act of the whole American people 
which declares that their legislature should make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, thus building a wall of separation be- 
tween church and state.” 

He paid his respects briefly but forcibly to the prevalent 
intolerance of public opinion. “We ought with one heart 
and one hand to hew down the daring and dangerous efforts 
of those who would seduce the public opinion to substitute 
itself into that tyranny over religious faith which the laws 
have so justly abdicated,” and was as emphatic as on the 
day he wrote his ringing “I have sworn on the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 

An evolutionist before the days of Darwin, a scientist of 
note in the scientific world of his day, Mr. Jefferson, apart 
from his religious interest in the controversy, could not fail 
to be deeply concerned at the scientific aspects of the mat- 
ter. “I am for encouraging the progress of science in all 
its branches; and not for raising a hue and cry against the 
sacred name of philosophy; for awing the human mind by 
stories of raw-head and bloody-bones to a distrust of its 
own vision and to repose implicitly on that of others.” 

Once before Mr. Jefferson came back to the United 
States after a long absence and was profoundly shocked at 
the changes in opinion which he found among those ad- 
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ministering the government. The idealism of an earlier day 
was gone, liberalism was gone, liberty itself was a second- 
ary consideration. Under the leadership of “the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury before Andrew Mellon,” the 
chief business of Government was Business. He was 
shocked, but he was comparatively young and active, and 
he put on his fighting clothes and set out to destroy that 
Calvinistic (Coolidge, not John) conception of the function 
of government. He may not have destroyed it, but he 
damaged it pretty badly. He is older this year, more ripely 
experienced, and perhaps he is more convinced still of man’s 
perfectibility. Philosophically, he remarked, “A little 
patience and we shall see the reign of witches pass over, their 
spells dissolved, and the people, recovering their true sight, 
restoring government to its true principles. . . . If the 
game runs sometimes against us at home, we must have 
patience till luck turns and then we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of winning back the principles we have lost.” 

Philosophical as he was throughout the interview, when 
his attention was called to the fact that Fundamentalists of 
North Carolina, assembled to open a campaign for the pas- 
sage of an anti-evolution law in that state, had quoted in 
their platform the Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom, as justification for their position, he terminated the 
interview somewhat suddenly. Perhaps he was discon- 
tented with “the dull neutralities of undecorated speech.” 
Perhaps he concluded that this time he had really better die. 
Or philosophy restored, perhaps, he realized the hopeless- 
ness of those who seek to unscramble eggs, and recalled his 
words in 1801: 

“What an effort of bigotry in politics and religion have 
we gone through! The barbarians really flattered them- 
selves they should be able to bring back the times of vanda- 
lism, when ignorance put everything into the hands of 
power and priestcraft. All advances in science were pro- 
scribed as innovations. They pretended to praise and en- 
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courage education, but it was to be the education of our 
ancestors; we were to look backward not forward for im- 
provement.” 

And so, perhaps, when the State Department is organized 
differently, and some other hostess than Philadelphia is giv- 
ing the party, he will come back again. 











POETRY 


THE FOX HUNT 


OD was a ghostly fox that fled; 

But a hound can scent where fox has ranged: 

“Before the green of the leaves has changed 
I will cry God out of his mountain bed. 


“Yea, he is cunning to hide his flight 

In the shifting mists of nights and days; 
But up and across his intricate ways 

I will hound and halloo him into sight.” 


Certain of muzzle, and keen with strength, 
He charged God down the silver spring; 
And he halted nowhere for anything: 

“T will surely lair the fox at length!” 


Unswervingly the chase beat past, 

Along the days that were vividly blue; 

But never lifted the view halloo: 

“Yet my speed shall bring me to God at last!” 


The suns rose golden in the east, 

The moons came up in silver wonder; 
But still the noise of muffled thunder 
And the heat of pursuing never ceased. 


We called him when the stars came out, 
And again when morning blossomed red ; 
But he would not turn his streaming head 
From the wind that smelled of a fox in rout. 
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When gold leaves fluttered on every hill 
He stormed at last the secret lair, 

But he found the echoing cavern bare; 
And the hollow of God was deathly still. 


Baffled, he slowly raised his head 

And sniffed at the crannies in his fright; 

And his great eyes stupidly searched the night. 
“Alas,” he whimpered, “the quarry is dead! 


“Cheated I am of the burning chase 
And a fox that rouses the countryside; 
For now that the wraith of God has died 
No fox may be started in any place!” 


He doubled back toward the vanished sun. 
“I will thunder across the fields,” he said, 
“And follow as though God were not dead, 
But were charging the brush and pebbly run.” 


He sped the hills while the night was blue, 
And harried the stars across the sky; 

And along the valleys he raised a ery 

As though he had seen God break in view. 


He ran till the night had reached its noon 
And he heard the great owls’ ghostly call, 
Then he suddenly saw God’s shadow fall 
Like a silver fox across the moon. 


Wildly his glad heart made him run 
Toward the golden highlands of the day; 
And there he beheld God speed away, 

A gaunt red fox before the sun! 


LAWRENCE LEE 








SEA-VOY AGE 


O WHAT dark purpose was the Will employed 
That fashioned, ere the dawn of Time grew dim, 
The waste of ocean, from clear rim to rim 

A crystal chamber, sorrowful and void? 


For surely not without design He wrought 
These vast horizons on whose margins rest 
The extremes of heaven, nor from east to west 
Widened the waters to the bounds of thought. 


Half hopeful, half incredulous, I wait 
For some gigantic Presence to assume 
His throne in the large circle of the room. 
The dreadful distances are desolate. 


In vain! In vain! He is departed hence 
Whose breath troubles the waters of the sea: 
Twilight and night are sworn to secrecy, 
The heavens preserve their ancient innocence. 


In the enormous throne-room of the sun 
No voice is audible. The waves are mute. 
Solitude, infinite and absolute, 

Bears witness to the unreturning One. 


Evening, on the lorn reaches of the sea, 
Comes vast and patient; but the night is kind— 
Her hand is pity, scarfing up the blind 
Sorrows and wastes of the immensity. 


The wind is soft among the swaying spars: 
Heaven deepens; dusk reveals the glittering height 


And cloudless glory of the arch of night, 
Bowed down from rim to rim with solemn stars. 
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When dawn across the broad and billowing plain 
Casts her pale fire, the monstrous solitude 
Of huddling waters—the old hope renewed— 
Thrills with blind love, and yearns, but all in vain. 


Sheer to the east, sheer to the west extend, 
Far as the wandering wings of thought may grope, 
The eternal vacancies. No hope, no hope— 
Distance, distance forever without end. 


Hour by hour, and, day on burning day, 
Our vessel plows the soft, reluctant foam; 
Hour by hour, and, mile on mile, we roam 
The lonely and the everlasting way. 


Still fades before us the enormous round— 
Blue sea below, blue heaven overhead— 
The Void, eternal and untenanted, 

A chamber for His splendor, without bound. 


JoHN Hatt WHEELOCK 








POST MORTEM 


ERE, to her chamber door, 
Down, weary, spent with toil, 

Heavy of heart, and footsore— 
One that could go no more— 

Came he, that was I: 
Here, at the lintel leant, 
Knocked, waited, tired, spent, 
Listening with head bent; 

So heard, presently, 

Soft sounds cross the room, 

Feet at the inner door; 
Latch click, door sway, 
Chink of light that made way 

Open to a soft gloom,— 
And the world was worlds away! 


She stood; I knelt. 
Then she, sweet she, 
Over my sunken eyes 
Laid hands, and bade me rise. 
And I, that had been he, 
Poor he, that was blind 
To the bliss that she meant, 
In a darkness that was felt, 
To her kind shoulder leant; 
And, on my face bent 
To the unbelieved content 
Motionless, not to miss— 
Felt her kiss. 


O’er the sill, 
Silently, 
Hand in mine, she drew me in; 
And on her bed so still, 
That to lie in was no sin, 
On that shore, the cease of ill, 
Set me free. 
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Then said she, sweet she, 
“Come, in my breast, and be!” 
Curtains drawn, doors shut, 
Earth mute, Heaven aware: 
So, held from head to foot, 
Wound me in her dark hair. 


Could I go one step, 
One thought, from that breast, 
Where slept 
All my cares, 
And all ills found rest, 
Such as none was known before? 
She of cures the dear adept, 
Mingler of all parted pairs— 
To that sweet nest I crept, 
Sank, slept, and woke no more. 


Here over me in stone 
Life bereaved has her say; 
Here below, from ungrieved bone, 
Unvexed flesh melts away. 
Farewell, as now I fare, 
Parting friends, that once did bind me, 
Earth, vapor, fire and air; 
Here, at ends of night and day, 
Never more shall you find me! 


LAURENCE HousMAN 








JAPAN AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST: 
STUNTED SEEDS OF A SECOND 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


By MARGARET pe FOREST HICKS 


HOSE who have broken away from the American 

tendency, to focus inevitably upon Europe when 

searching the far horizons for international compli- 
cations that affect us, are today watching events in the 
Orient with an ever deepening concern. To arrest attention 
through exaggeration is an old trick, yet no trickery is in- 
tended in the statement that there is no event of interna- 
tional significance taking place in the Far East today that 
does not directly and intimately affect America. Gone is 
the period when the great nations of the world were those 
that fringed the basin of the Mediterranean; gone also the 
time when the continental powers held central place, only 
giving way to the Atlantic group as the new world coun- 
tries won their spurs. Today the first-class nations are 
those with interests in the Pacific. 

Nations win and hold prime positions on the roster of 
states largely through their capacity to grow and expand. 
But in these so-called enlightened times expansion by in- 
ternational theft or military conquest is frowned upon to 
such a degree that practically only one method remains. 
That method—except by the new weapon of propaganda 
which has been brought to such a high state of efficiency at 
the hands of Soviet Russia—is economic. 

Asia today is a large unimpoverished economic field. It 
is an important outpost of commerce, a great unexhausted 
reservoir of raw materials and markets; and towards it, not 
unlike the miners of ’49, the enterprising nations of the 
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world are pressing. Having arrived, what do they find?— 
a country torn by disorganization and rendered impotent by 
civil strife, innoculated with the virus of bolshevism, and the 
casus belli of two early prospectors, Russia and Japan, who 
with large claims already staked, are quarreling over where 
to place the fences. 

China is today a potpourri of causes and effects, of inter- 
national moves and counter moves, worthy of intense study 
by every American. 

American’s policy in China of “the open door” is no idle 
slogan. It is a far-visioned principle, rooted in the soil of 
provident forethought. It is a luxury of today, it will be a 
necessity of tomorrow. Since its first enunciation, it has 
frequently been challenged. By Japan and Russia, it is 
being challenged now. 

I 


Two modern Jasons—one wearing the sickle and ham- 
mer emblem of red Russia, the other the double sword of 
the Samurai—have been sowing dragons’ teeth across an 
ancient battle-field. Japan and Russia have manoeuvered 
and fought through the years in North China. Long be- 
fore the end of the nineteenth century when the nations of 
the west awakened to the economic opportunities that lay 
open to them in China and the “battle of concessions” 
(1899) took place, these two nations had pointed the way. 

To the north of China proper lies Manchuria; to the north- 
west, Mongolia; to the west, Turkestan and Tibet. The 
Russian Far East, or Siberia, rims these regions for three 
thousand miles; while extending along China’s coast from 
end to end, lie the islands of the Kingdom of the Rising Sun. 

To go back to first principles, Manchuria belongs to 
China. No event has ever transpired rendering nugatory 
this time-honored status. But so vigorous and unremitting 
have been the efforts of Russia and Japan to dominate it 
that we are prone to fall into the error of considering the 
southern half as Japanese and the northern half Russian, 
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without reminding ourselves that this unhappily placed 
portion of Chinese soil is simply the coveted middle-ground 
between two ancient foes. 

Japan is in Manchuria because she believes her success 
as a first-class power depends upon it. That is the sole rea- 
son, not necessity. If a barrier could be erected about the 
Japanese Archipelago, entirely shutting it off from inter- 
course with the rest of the world, two commonly held facts 
concerning this island kingdom would quickly be dis- 
proved. Her people would not starve to death, neither 
would they fall off the edges of their island empire into the 
sea. General statements and common opinion notwith- 
standing, statistics show that for the last five years Japan 
has imported yearly less than five per cent of her food, and 
that, put to it, she could be entirely self-sustaining. Actual 
figures prove equally fallacious the theory of over-popula- 
tion. It is quite true that the areas in the Japanese Empire 
where the density is only sixty-five to the square mile are 
not in the most choice locations from a climatic viewpoint, 
a consideration to which the Japanese give considerable im- 
portance. But the regions across the Japan Sea to which 
Japan is constantly alluding as the place where she must 
send her alarming yearly surpluses—notably Manchuria— 
are equally unsuitable climatically to the physical peculiari- 
ties of her nationals. 

Over-population has for years been Japan’s excuse for 
expansion westward; economic control of raw materials has 
for as many years been the true reason. In order for Japan 
to hold her place among the great powers of the world, she 
must, like England, industrialize—an impossible accom- 
plishment without free access to the coal and iron of North 
China which her own islands lack. Here, in a nutshell, is 
the underlying reason for Japan’s historic efforts to bring 
Manchuria under her economic control. 

But with respect to Russia, it is generally accepted that 
her desire for control of Manchuria is not, like Japan’s, a 
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need for economic resources; that her interest there has not 
lain in the fact that Manchuria’s stones are iron or that 
from her mountains she can dig brass. Russia’s true inter- 
est in North China has always been held to be an outlet 
upon the Pacific for her one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lions occupying as they do the huge ice cap of the Eurasian 
Continent; and her actions have always been interpreted as 
supporting this theory. 

As early as 1858 Russia, by the Treaty of Aigun, ac- 
quired Eastern Siberia from China. By 1901 a railway 
connected Siberia’s finest port, Vladivostok, with European 
capitals. Then followed a brief four years when Vladi- 
vostok enjoyed the position of an unrivaled port, for Da- 
iren (Port Arthur) to the south offered no resistance. But 
when by the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth, terminat- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, Dairen became Japanese 
and Japan began to devote it to her own ends, at once this 
situation changed. Dairen no longer served as a comple- 
mentary harbor to Vladivostok. It opposed its very pur- 
poses and Russia found herself impelled to a great and ever 
greater effort in order to preserve to Vladivostok a fair 
share of the trade for which the now Japanese-controlled 
harbor of Dairen was the more convenient outlet. Conces- 
sions, railway feeder lines, and innumerable commercial 
projects were effected only to be countered by Japan. And 
to Russia at least, the fine balance of the struggle as it in- 
tensified year by year lent an importance to success dispro- 
portionate to the actual pressure of necessity. 

Into this period of intense economic rivalry broke the 
World War; and while 1915 saw Japan making her amaz- 
ing attempt, through the “Twenty-one Demands” upon 
China, forever to consolidate her position, first China’s in- 
transigeance, later the position she unalterably took at Ver- 
sailles, and finally the influence brought to bear at the 
Washington Conference, proved a combination strong 
enough to forestall Japan’s complete reservation of North 
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China to her exclusive purposes. Furthermore, by 1924, 
healing and energizing years having passed for Russia 
since her signing of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, she began 
to renew her former activities in Manchuria. For the first 
time in two decades, these traditional antagonists faced each 
other again without odds. Portsmouth, Tannenburg, and 
the Revolution had been counterbalanced by the Washing- 
ton Conference and the great earthquake of 1923. Sadder 
but no wiser, they began the game again and with increas- 
ing intensity it has progressed ever since. Indeed we may 
find cause for grave concern in the situation in Manchuria 
which until very recently confronted us, for there was be- 
ing enacted, with the same cast, an historical repetition of 
the events that immediately preceded and brought about 
the former Russo-Japanese conflagration. In Nippon 
swords were being rattled in their sheaths. On Siberia’s 
timbered hills the bear was sharpening his claws. War 
clouds definitely began to gather. 


Il 


Then suddenly came a lull. The curtain was rung down 
on this war-like scene. A new set, amazingly pastoral, was 
presented. 

Japan continues to project railways and to consolidate 
her position in Manchuria, but Russia, (although there are 
no appearances that she has definitely retreated from the 
field) seems to be offering now no opposition. Vladivostok is 
left to shift as best it can. The dream of a great Russian 
port on the Pacific appears to be fading. South of Dairen, 
however, on the Gulf of Chihli, the famous Chinese port of 
Tientsin, has been contended for by a Chinese military 
leader of known Russian sympathy, in whose staff are Rus- 
sian officers and in whose guns are Russian shells. Here is 
a pretty how do you do; and Japan looks on apparently un- 
moved. Can mutual dislike of the occidental powers, Japan 
because of racial, Russia because of economic antagonisms, 
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have joined these ancient enemies against a world that has 
turned upon them an unfriendly back? Can they, having 
accepted the fact that half a loaf is better than none, have 
agreed upon a modus vivendi whereby Japan is to be left 
to pursue, unhampered, her purposes in North China in ex- 
change for permitting Russia a free hand in a new field to 
the South? Reasons are not few that would appear to 
make such an arrangement mutually desirable. First, the 
unsuccessful efforts of Japan and Russia completely to 
control the arteries of exportation of Northeastern Asia re- 
sulting as they have in a futile and vicious deadlock. Sec- 
ond, the obvious desirability of avoiding an appeal to arms, 
which a further thrust of the red bear’s paw into the Man- 
churian honeycomb seemed inevitably to presage. Third, 
and in support of the second, the present economic weak- 
ness of both Russia and Japan to wage a successful war, 
the former for reasons well known, the latter because of the 
1923 earthquake and a depreciated currency. 

But reasons which appear to disprove the existence of a 
modus vivendi between Japan and Russia seem the more 
convincing. In the first place, though neither Japan nor 
Russia are in an economic position to fight each other, 
Japan is the better prepared, and the international political 
situation there today is so precarious that those in power 
might even welcome the counter-irritant of a foreign war. 
In the second place, because Japan is at present holding 
the winning hand in Manchuria, there is no vitally pressing 
reason for the nonce why she should be willing to compro- 
mise with Russia. And in the third place, because of the 
Chinese antagonism that such an arrangement would 
arouse, to enter into it would endanger Japan’s very future. 

With respect to this third reason, which is undeniably the 
most important, Japan must see that China cannot forever 
remain in her present impotent state. Even in her momen- 
tary military and political weakness she has discovered a 
weapon that has proved more powerful than either military 
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force or moral suasion. This is the economic boycott. Ja- 
pan has already felt its results; she knows its strength, and 
greatly she fears it. Even sweeping aside the solemn duty 
which the Washington Arms Conference treaties placed 
upon Japan to refrain from covenanting in secret at the ex- 
pense of any Pacific power, and the world censure that the 
discovery of such an agreement would rain down to the ir- 
reparable damage of Japanese prestige, Japan, with no 
more pressing reasons than those already outlined would be 
weaving her own hang-rope to enter into an understanding 
with Russia so completely damaging to the one country 
upon whose continued friendliness her very future depends. 


III 


We must seek deeper then for an explanation behind this 
apparent Russian-Japanese laissez-faire. 

That General Feng Yu-Hsiang, one of China’s out- 
standing military leaders served in April, 1926, as the spear- 
head of a Russian thrust at Tientsin, is an undeniable fact, 
and for it consequently there must be a reason other than 
Russia’s desire for a port on the Pacific. Why should Gen- 
eral Feng, frequently spoken of as the “Christian General,” 
have been singled out as the object of Russia’s wooing? 
Soviet wire pullers do not usually choose their accomplices 
without reason. There is little madness in Moscow’s meth- 
ods. General Feng is the powerful Governor of all the 
Chinese provinces, Manchuria excepted, lying the nearest 
to Russian territory. Blocked by Japan in Manchuria, 
Feng’s domain offered an even better field of conquest 
looking to an eventual sovietization—working from the out- 
side in—of as much of China as possible. Consequently, 
Feng was approached and proved easy prey, the price of 
his support being plainly visible. Revenge is sweet to a 
Chinese general. Feng’s vengeance, according to Feng, 
needed venting upon the alleged pro-Japanese General 
Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria. But Chang was well muni- 
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tioned and equipped. Feng was neither. Thus it came 
about that the birthright of sovereignty in China’s north- 
western provinces was sold for the mess of pottage of Rus- 
sian military support. 

In March of 1925, the Soviet Government on the one 
hand and General Feng on the other entered into the fol- 
lowing agreement: 

Article 1. Two railways shall be laid in Outer Mongolia. 

Article 2. The North-western military division (Sin- 
kiang, Shensi, Kansu, Honan, Chahar and Suiyuan) shall 
be a neutral zone of a government on the confederated sys- 
tem. This shall not come into force for five years. 

The North-western military division shall invite military 
instructors from Soviet Russia, and their number shall be 
sixty. 

Article 3. The Soviet Government shall support the 
North-western military division with 100,000 gold rubles 
every month. 

Article 4. The repayment of the principal of the loan 
for the Arms Agreement signed at Peking on February 
13th, 1925, shall begin in 1930 and be liquidated in ten 
years. In default of which the refund shall be deducted 
from the subsidy. 

Article 5. Soviet Russians retain propaganda and resi- 
dential liberty in the North-western military division, but 
they shall not give public lectures. 

Article 6. The Soviet propaganda committeemen shall 
neither criticize the government in the North-western mili- 
tary division nor oppose it. 

Article 7. In the event of a war breaking out between an 
imperialistic country and the Soviet government, one-third 
of the troops of the North-western military division shall 
come to the aid of the latter. In case of hostility between 
an imperialistic country and China the Soviet Government 
shall support China with troops not exceeding 50,000 in 
number. 
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Article 8. The North-western Army shall not invade the 
borders of the Urga Soviet Republic. 

Article 9. Regarding the political penetration of Japan 
and Britain in Sinkiang, Mongolia, etc., China, Mongolia 
and Russia shall mutually control it and jointly strive to 
hold it in check for the complete retention of sovereignty. 


(Signed) Fence Yu-Hs1ana, 
Borodin, 
Peking, March 11th, 1925.* Katayama Sen. 


Supplementary to this treaty was a military map of the 
northwestern area and a list of arms to be supplied which 
specified 100,000 rifles and carbines, large quantities of ma- 
chine rifles, field guns, mountain guns, high elevation guns, 
aeroplanes, tanks, hand grenades, and gun powder, an un- 
secured loan of $3,000,000 for military expenses, and in 
General Feng’s Army the commissioning without pay of a 
large number of Soviet officers. 

Thus we find that under the very nose of either an unin- 
formed or indifferent world, Russia successfully has been 
bargaining with a Chinese military general for what 
amounts to practical control of one million square miles of 
Chinese territory stretching from Manchuria in the east to 
the reaches of India in the West—an all-enveloping buffer, 
which lies adjacent to Mongolia, between China proper and 
the U. S. S. R. Mongolia itself, furthermore, has suffered 
an even more sorry fate. By all the rights of both treaty 
and conquest Mongolia is Chinese soil. The spring of 1924 
saw Russia and China renewing relations severed at the 
time of the revolution. In this treaty Mongolia was refer- 
red to specifically. “Outer Mongolia as an integral part 
of the Republic of China” was guaranteed. “Chinese sov- 
ereignty therein” was recognized. During 1920, however, 
on the pretext that counter-revolutionary movements were 





*Published in “Far Eastern Times” December 7, 1925. 
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forming there, Russia had occupied Mongolia. Conse- 
quently, a withdrawal of these Russian troops was provided 
for in the treaty. This was promptly effected. But al- 
though Russia carried it out with all the aspects of serious- 
ness, actually it was a piece of comedy that would do jus- 
tice in finesse to a Pinero and in cool audacity to a Villon. 
For long before Russia, like “The King of France with 
twenty thousand men, marched up the hill and then marched 
down again;” she had drilled and trained a Mongolian 
Army, and had armed it; had set up an autonomous Mon- 
golian Government which defied the authority of Peking; 
and had established a political and economical control over 
Mongolia amounting to nothing short of a protectorate. 

Russia’s military occupation of Mongolia was not usu- 
fructuary. Mongolia was Russia’s oyster just as surely as 
was Shantung Japan’s—an oyster, furthermore, that would 
have made the most mammoth of Alice’s “carpenter’s” seem 
very small indeed, although, as we remember, he “sorted 
out those of the largest size.” And most significant of all 
was the wording of the Mongolian Constitution by which 
independence from China was proclaimed. Mongolia is a 
country of no industries, no capital, no labor. On steppes 
and deserts, a nomadic population of two to the square mile 
roam at will. Yet the new Magna Carta of this State, ap- 
parently in all seriousness, makes careful and repeated pro- 
vision for the protection of the proletariat against the capi- 
talists, and forbids private ownership, exhorting the non- 
existent working classes, and proclaiming them the rulers 
of the land! 

IV 


Mongolia wholly sovietized ; China’s “northwestern” prov- 
inces semi-sovietized ; a powerful Chinese military leader hav- 
ing acted as the battering ram for a further spread of Rus- 
sian control towards Peking and the sea; and all over China 
Proper wherever fertile ground has existed, embryonic 
communism—what does this mean? It means that a care- 
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ful review of the history of Russia’s activities in and _ to- 
wards China both in the past and in the immediate present 
reveals a policy much broader than the superficial acquisi- 
tion of a Pacific port, desirable as Russia has always real- 
ized this to be. It means that Russia has looked far into 
the future in laying the foundation of her policy towards 
China and that in so laying it she has remembered the words 
of Napoleon when he said, ““When China awakens she will 
move the world; China with her four hundred millions.” 

Persistently, consistently, in all her actions affecting 
China, both in China Proper, and in any of the provinces 
that separate it from Russia—Manchuria, Mongolia, Tur- 
kestan, Tibet—one underlying motive has dominated alike 
the policy of Czar and Comintern. That policy has been— 
looking towards the day when China awakens—to keep 
China as weak as possible while she creates between China 
and Russia a Russian-controlled ring against the eventual 
“upward thrust” of the now sleeping giant. 

This basic policy Russia is faithfully pursuing today. In 
China Proper she is bending every effort to sovietize the peo- 
ple and to keep the nation in a weakened and disorganized 
state, while around China, in Manchuria, in Mongolia, in 
Turkestan, in Tibet, in India, she is attempting to create 
a cordon of friendly buffer states. On the one hand she is 
retarding with China the final day of reckoning and on the 
other sandbagging her citadel against its advent; while 
through anti-foreign propaganda both in China and in the 
countries that border her, she is furthering a secondary pur- 
pose—that of destroying the political and economical con- 
trol enjoyed by the three first class powers she most hates 
and fears—Japan, Great Britain and the United States. 

India is today a seething caldron of discontent, due pri- 
marily to Russian instigation. The Tibetans now sing the 
Internationale in their own tongue. Northern Manchuria 
is far from hostile to Russia. Mongolia and the domains 
of General Feng are, figuratively speaking, eating out of 
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Moscow’s hand. Russia has not yet met defeat in the 
Orient. Between the Siberian wastes and the Chihli Gulf 
a soviet background is slowly filling in. The day could yet 
dawn when a red tide would sweep through Central China 
to the Yellow Sea. 

Furthermore, recent developments in south China, where 
the Canton or Kuomintang Government has been engaging 
in successful military efforts to extend northwards the bor- 
ders of its area of control, would seem to be yet another 
feather in the Soviet cap. For the Canton troops, under the 
leadership of General Chiang Kai-shek, have received both 
money and munitions from Russia. And like General Feng 
in northwestern China, General Chiang finds in Russia’s anti- 
foreign attitude an echo of his own feelings. 

Not, however, to see in the present apparent support of 
Soviet policies in China both on the part of Generals Feng 
and Chiang the unmistakable earmarks of expediency would 
be failing to look as deeply as one should into the whole fasci- 
nating and complex situation. Also, it is a far cry from red 
Moscow’s present undeniable successes in certain areas of 
China, especially her outlying districts, to the bolshevizing of 
China Proper. Here Russia has not had so great a success— 
a fact which possibly explains Japan’s inaction, except in the 
railway race in Manchuria, against Russian activities in 
China, thus outwardly lending credence to the belief that a 
modus vivendi had been arranged between them. 

Kight hundred years ago China endured for half a cen- 
tury a communist regime. Commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture were nationalized, all the tenets of modern bolshe- 
vism were embraced. The effort was a complete fiasco. 
Possibly those who sit in the Tokyo foreign office have 
longer heads than we suspect. While she has carefully 
watched the successes of Russia in other portions of China, 
standing ready to take a hand if her own interests became 
threatened, it appears that Japan has been waiting with 
oriental calm for China herself successfully to combat the 
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Russian menace. No nation has ever really conque: 2d China. 
Immense, enigmatic, zenophobic, by her very inactivity and 
wholesale disregard of their futile strivings, she has always 
baffled those who contended against her. Japan believes 
that China Proper will deal effectually with the Soviet 
menace. In oriental matters Japan is usually right. 


Vv 


But meanwhile America does not look upon these ambi- 
tious soviet schemes with disinterest; nor view with disre- 
gard the intense Russo-Japanese struggle for economic 
superiority in Manchuria, which though quiescent for the 
moment, is still susceptible of development into a war which 
might eventually involve the participation of all the so- 
called Pacific powers. 

The United States has had few definite foreign policies. 
They can almost be counted on the fingers of one hand— 
no entangling alliances, hands off South America, the open 
door in China. But what few foreign policies Washington 
holds as basic have stood the test of years. They have been 
wrought out of decades of single events which have con- 
sistently pointed the same road. 

China is already an important market for American 
goods and the source for many American imports. Future 
years will see it becoming increasingly, indeed vitally im- 
portant to our trade. While today the efforts of Japan, of 
Russia, of any other power to violate the principle of “the 
open door” are perhaps viewed with only a half-hearted an- 
tagonism; tomorrow they will be looked upon with alarm. 

As a writer on Far Eastern subjects has said: “The 
Pacific Ocean era so vividly foreseen by William H. Seward, 
later visualized so accurately by John Hay and then de- 
clared to have begun by Theodore Roosevelt, is taking form.” 

It was no haphazard reason that prompted Secretary 
Hay to formulate a policy towards China which has now 
become traditional. It was the vision of a great man look: 
ing far into the future. 
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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN CONTROVERSY 
By PIERRE CRABITES 


N THE United States wets and drys are unable to 

agree about alcohol. In the Valley of the Nile it is 

water that keeps England and Egypt from coming to 
an understanding. The choice by Britain of a resolute 
Conservative as her High Commissioner and the results of 
the recent Egyptian elections tend to demonstrate that just 
as the anti-Volstead and the pro-Volstead factions are be- 
ginning to go on record, so too are London and Cairo now 
more unambiguously defining their respective attitudes. 
This does not mean that the pessimist should exult. On 
the contrary the very circumstance that the two contending 
groups know what each wants and what each offers is apt 
to clear the atmosphere. It is where men grope about in 
the dark or where ships navigate in a fog that collisions are 
most likely to happen. Clearly delineated perils are far 
less dangerous than hidden ones. There was a time when 
Egyptian statesmen inferred that Downing Street had lost 
the art of thinking consecutively or of having a fixed policy. 
It is of no importance whether such a deduction was or was 
not justified. The fact that it was widely disseminated in 
Egypt emphasizes the hazards of the past. It is because 
the difficulties of the present situation are vital, far reach- 
ing, and unmistakably outlined that the impartial mind is 
able to detect a silver lining in a very sombre sky. 


I 


The terms of the ultimatum sent by Lord Allenby to 
Zaghloul Pasha in November, 1924, a few moments after 
the burial of the murdered Sirdar, brought out in bold re- 
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lief the significance of the all absorbing water problem. 
This ukase decreed that the Sudan Government was em- 
powered to draw from the Nile as much water as its needs 
might require. Before this fiat was promulgated a differ- 
ent rule obtained. Until then the Nile was Egypt’s river. 
Not a molecule could be extracted from it without the con- 
sent of Cairo. While no one who knows the Hero of Jeru- 
salem would think of questioning the righteousness of his 
ire or the purity of his motives, still history will be forced 
to record that his decision not only troke a tradition hal- 
lowed by centuries of observance but also that it brushed 
aside the plighted word of the British Government. To 
make matters more serious it affected the life blood of 
Egypt. 

It would carry this article far afield to attempt to prove 
that there is not enough water in the Nile to irrigate the en- 
tire arable rainless surface of both Egypt and the Sudan. 
Suffice it to say that, when in 1913-1914 the former country 
had had under the plow but 5,200,000 acres of a potential 
net capacity of 7,100,000, it was forced to reduce the surface 
devoted to rice from a normal production of 200,000 acres 
to 25,000. The fact that Egypt, although then enjoying a 
monopoly of the life-giving fluid, was thus compelled to 
curtail the usual output of a staple food product shows the 
gravity of the situation which then obtained. It also em- 
phasizes the menace which the future holds in store. 

Lord Cromer knew that without the Nile Egypt would 
be a desert. The land, to all intents and purposes, is rain- 
less. ‘The Great Pro-Consul, therefore, conquered the 
Sudan to make of it an aqueduct for the irrigation of 
Egypt. Everything worked out according to the Cromerian 
schedule until the Egyptians began to desire to see the 
backs of the British army of occupation. Then the Eng- 
lish presented to their wards, upon a silver platter, a deli- 
catessen known as independence and said to them: “We 
have out of our bounty given you this treat. You may ad- 
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mire it to your hearts’ content. You may inhale its aroma 
without restraint. You cannot, however, partake of it un- 
less you and we agree upon four points. They are: (a) the 
security of the communications of the British Empire in 
Egypt; (b) the defense of Egypt against all foreign ag- 
gression; (c) the safeguarding of foreign interests in Egypt 
and the protection of minorities and (d) the Sudan.” 

But England said more than this. She added a further 
clause which was meant to bind her as well as the country 
that was given a gift with a string tied to it. Here are the 
very words used by Prime Minister Lloyd George in the 
formal act of donation: “We are prepared to make agree- 
ments with the Egyptian Government upon these matters 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation (omissis) but until 
such agreements satisfactory both to ourselves and to the 
Egyptian Government are concluded the status quo will 
remain intact.” 

When Sir Lee Stack was assassinated, Lord Allenby did 
not bother about the niceties of wax and parchment. He 
argued that the Egyptians should be punished for this mur- 
der. He felt that to tap their water was the best way to 
make the Kourbash sting. So, brushing aside Lloyd 
George’s assurances and all precedent, he wiped Egypt off 
of the map of the Nile and turned that river over to the 
Sudan, body and soul. But when London recovered its 
bearings, it saw that this could not validly be done without 
the formality of an agreement between Britian and Egypt. 
Correspondence, therefore, began to pass between the High 
Commissioner and Ziwar Pasha, the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The upshot of these letters was that the 
Sudan instead of being allowed to withdraw an unlimited 
supply of water was restricted to the quantity necessary for 
the irrigation of 300,000 acres and at the same time a com- 
mittee was appointed to define, among other matters, what 
the well informed London Times described in its issue of 
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January 27, 1925, as “the vested rights of Egypt and of the 
Sudan.” 

This board was made up of an Englishman and an 
Egyptian under a Dutch Chairman. The latter died be- 
fore a report had been drafted. In the spring of 1926, how- 
ever, the two remaining members submitted their recom- 
mendations. It is said that the British Residency is pre- 
pared to accept these findings and that the Sudan considers 
them equitable. The Egyptian Ministry for Public Works, 
however, showed no precipitate desire to commit itself. 
Its delegate had been chosen by a Cabinet which held no 
mandate from Parliament. Elections had already been 
fixed for May, 1926. Their result was a foregone con- 
clusion. Those in office were therefore anxious to gain 
time. They accordingly referred the decision to a commit- 
tee. Before its labors ended Zaghloul Pasha had been re- 
turned to power. 

But just as William Jennings Bryan was the dominant 
spirit of the Baltimore Democratic Convention of 1912 and 
dictated its nominee but could not select himself, so also 
did Zaghloul Pasha see the necessity for placing his mantle 
upon the shoulders of another. His Woodrow Wilson is 
Adly Yeghen Pasha. And just as the Commoner became 
the secretary of state of the man of his choice so also has 
the Veteran Leader assumed the Presidency of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The combination made in 1912 insured 
the defeat of Roosevelt. It is hoped that the plan evolved 
in 1926 will enable London and Cairo to assure peace and 
goodwill to all men. The Egyptian Bryan, however, is still 
in office. He is the leader of his people. He has not re- 
signed and is not resigned. His sage of Princeton has, 
therefore, a particularly critical task before him. And his 
Colonel House has not yet made an appearance. 

But President Wilson, even before Lansing became his 
Prime Minister, accomplished miracles in the realm of do- 
mestic achievement. If he eventually failed to bend man- 
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kind to his will, it was largely because he went to Paris and 
attempted the unattainable. He sought to bring about the 
impossible and_shattered health was his recompense. Had 
he been content to let well enough alone he might have added 
another triumph to his crown. It was his inability or 
his unwillingness to measure what could or could not be 
forced from the womb of destiny that laid him prostrate. 
Adly Yeghen Pasha would do well to hearken to the lesson 
taught by the career of one of the greatest of Americans. 

He is face to face with a Power which can now sing with 
the comedian: “I want what I want when I want it.” It is 
determined to have Sudan. It is bent upon giving that 
country plenty of Nile water. It is resolved that Lan- 
cashire shall be able to buy its cotton within the Empire. 
The sentiment that makes England refuse to surrender 
Gibraltar to Spain will cause the Conservative Party, which 
at present rules Britain, to hold on to the Sudan until 
doomsday. Adly Yeghen Pasha is confronted with a con- 
dition and not with a theory. This paper is not discussing 
ethics or international morals. It is not seeking to define 
the rights of the two contenders in regard to the “river that 
is Egypt.” It is merely dealing with the facts as they are. 
Therefore, whatever may or may not be the metaphysical 
aspects of the case, if the Egyptian Prime Minister at- 
tempts to go to Paris his ship will be wrecked before he 
reaches the Galerie des Glaces. He can nevertheless, ac- 
complish a great deal by making haste with imperceptible 
slowness. 

As things shape up today the status quo in respect of the 
Sudan (or Nile water) does not stand where it did when 
Lloyd George spoke, on February 28, 1922. Lord Allenby 
has since then readjusted matters—or rather the men who 
murdered the Sirdar did so. The Black Country may now 
take enough summer water to irrigate 300,000 acres. Its 
rights are, however, limited to this quantity. The with- 
drawal of this amount of silt is considered by many students 
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of the question to be a severe blow to Egypt. But the loss 
has its compensatory advantage. It wipes out the sweep- 
ing language of the Allenby ultimatum. It means that the 
Sudan is prevented from taking all of the Nile life-giving 
liquid. If Egypt is prudent she will hold on to this trump 
card like grim death. 

Adly Pasha is admirably placed for taking advantage of 
the opportunity thus open to him. The Sennar dam, re- 
cently built South of Khartum, is reported to have been 
partially emptied shortly after it was inaugurated last Feb- 
ruary. It seems that the official world has been told that the 
Sudan does not require, for the present, as much water as 
it was thought that it would. It has, therefore, been able to 
release part of what had been earmarked for it. Without 
pushing this inquiry any further the statement may be 
hazarded that as the Sudan is not for the moment dying of 
thirst for the lack of a drink, England will possibly be will- 
ing to let matters rock along. In other words Kismet has 
been kind to Adly Pasha. He has been called to power 
when circumstances are such that Britain may not care to 
force his hand. He may be able to set the pace. But he 
must watch his step. A few months ago, when the Sennar 
dam was inaugurated, it was believed that London would 
insist upon an early decision allocating to Egypt and to the 
Sudan their respective shares of Nile water. 'Times occa- 
sionally play strange pranks. At the present moment the 
element of hurry appears to be no longer in the foreground 
of the picture. 

iil 

If the future of the water of the Nile may perhaps be 
considered a purely domestic question which does not con- 
cern the United States there are, nevertheless, two of the 
Lloyd George reservations which do affect America. They 
are those which deal with “the protection of foreign inter- 
ests in Egypt” and “with the security of the communica- 
tions of the British Empire in Egypt.” 
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In considering the first of these two points it may be well 
to recall that until 1921 the policy of Great Britain in 
Egypt was to absorb all of the “Capitulatory” rights of 
foreigners and to make England the Trustee for such 
privileges. ‘This program went upon the rocks when Secre- 
tary Hughes put his veto upon it. Of course, he did not 
object to other Nations transferring their Capitulations to 
England. What he did refuse to admit was that Washing- 
ton should do so. His reply made it clear that it was 
against the traditions of the United States to entrust to any 
third power the safeguarding of American interests any- 
where in the world. This lucid statement preceded the 
declaration of Egyptian independence by barely six months. 
It is therefore reasonable to suppose that London under- 
stands that any agreement it may make with Egypt about 
the protection of foreign interests in no sense binds the 
United States. It might be argued, however, that because 
Washington recognized the unprecedented type of inde- 
pendence granted Egypt, it forgot in the spring of 1922 
what it had said in the summer of 1921. But diplomatists 
still have ample time to wrestle over this point. 

The clause about “the security of the communications of 
the British Empire in Egypt” is of still more far reaching 
effect. This language, in plain English, refers to the Suez 
Canal. Technically speaking it makes no difference to the 
United States what Britain and Egypt may covenant about 
that waterway. Such an accord would not bind America. 
But the fate of that stream is of vital importance to Wash- 
ington. If its eventual destiny is of sufficient interest to 
London for the matter to enter into the Egyptian reserva- 
tions the subject is too momentous for the Department of 
State to allow it to pass unobserved. 

It may have been forgotten that on October 28, 1888, a 
Treaty was entered into by and between the several Mari- 
time States of Europe which specifically says that the Suez 
Canal shall always be free and open in time of war as well 
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as in peace to all vessels of commerce or war without dis- 
tinction as to flag. Article IV of this Pact sets forth that 
even belligerent men of war may use the Canal provided 
that they leave its waters as soon as possible. The next sec- 
tion reads that during war belligerent powers shall neither 
embark nor disembark in the Canal or its ports, troops, 
munitions or war material. England is one of the signatory 
nations to this accord. Nevertheless, during the Great 
War, Kantara-on-the-Canal became a military base; and 
troops, munitions and war material were steadily embarked 
and disembarked in the Canal and in its ports. 

It has been urged that the Turks were menacing Egypt 
and that the defense of that country made imperative the 
violation of the Treaty of 1888. Let the dead past bury 
its dead. It is useless to delve into ancient history except 
in so far as its lessons may deal with the future. But why is 
England today so concerned about controlling this Isthmian 
waterway if it cannot be fortified or used as a naval or mili- 
tary post? Does not the Pact before quoted guarantee the 
neutrality of the pass? Does Britain, now that the League 
of Nations is in existence, still doubt the efficacy of written 
assurances? Is it her purpose to make herself the supreme 
mistress of the silver link? These are pertinent questions. 
America is a maritime power. Washington cannot as a 
practical proposition stand aloof when access to the high 
seas is under discussion. Any Anglo-Egyptian under- 
standing that bears upon Suez may become of vital concern 
to the United States. It should at all events form the sub- 
ject matter of a dignified protest if it impinges upon the 
vested rights of this country. 

All of these considerations show that, while Egypt may 
be thousands of miles away from the American Atlantic 
Seaboard, the Department of State cannot dissociate itself 
from what takes place in the Nile Valley. British and 
Egyptian statesmen have a difficult problem before them. 
Luckily the alternative for a failure to effect a settlement is 
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nothing more ominous than a continuance, in some form or 
another, of that control which since 1882 has given pros- 
perity to Egypt. An agreement to disagree would assure 
to Cairo the great bulk of the water of the Nile. Complete 
independence would, in such a contingency, of course be de- 
ferred. But Henry IV of France said that “Paris was well 
worth a Mass.” Adly Pasha would, perhaps, be justified in 
remarking that “water without independence is better than 
independence without water.” 











THACKERAY AND VIRGINIA 
By JAY B. HUBBELL 


™ HE VIRGINIANS?” is probably the best of all 
the English novels which attempt to portray 
some aspect of American life; and yet Thack- 
eray’s story has generally been discussed as though the Vir- 
ginia scenes and characters were merely incidental. It has 
been assumed that Thackeray knew next to nothing about 
Virginia. By giving some account of the genesis of the 
novel so far as we can now trace it, I hope to show that in 
reality Thackeray took great pains to give his picture of 
Virginia life both historical accuracy and vivid local color- 
ing. 

When Thackeray sailed for America for the first time, 
in October, 1852, “Henry Esmond” had just been pub- 
lished. In that book the novelist had sent his favorite hero 
before him to the land he was about to visit. As the site of 
the new Castlewood, Thackeray had selected Westmore- 
land County, in Virginia, because Washington had lived 
there. From the preface to “Henry Esmond,” which is 
ascribed to Henry’s only child, Rachel Esmond-Warring- 
ton, we infer that Thackeray had already conceived the idea 
of an American sequel, although the story had certainly 
not taken its final form in his own mind. On his way to 
Richmond, Thackeray visited Mount Vernon. “Tomorrow,” 
he writes to Miss Lucy Baxter on February 26, “I shall pass 
down the Potomac on which Mrs. Esmond-Warrington 
used to sail with her 2 sons when they went to visit their 
friend Mr. Washington. I wonder will anything ever come 
out of that preface, and will that story ever be born?” 

On his second visit to America two years later—‘The 
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Virginians” still unwritten—Thackeray delivered in Rich- 
mond his lectures on “The Four Georges,” out of which in 
a sense “The Virginians” was to grow. Among the Rich- 
mond people whom he met was the poet John Reuben 
Thompson, at that time editor of the “Southern Literary 
Messenger” and librarian of the Virginia State Library. 
“Thackeray was at this time,” we are told by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, “occupied in overhauling the library for material 
for “The Virginians’; and to Thompson he owed many sug- 
gestions of value for that delightful book.” 

It was Thompson who introduced to Thackeray the pro- 
lific novelist John Esten Cooke, who had published “The 
Virginia Comedians” only the year before. Cooke at that 
time made some written notes of what Thackeray said to 
him, and at various times in later life he wrote several ac- 
counts of the interview. I quote from “An Hour with 
Thackeray,” printed in “Appleton’s Journal’ for Sep- 
tember, 1879: “Richmond was an attractive place to him, 
he declared—he had been received with the utmost kindness 
and attention—and he had always looked upon the Vir- 
ginians as resembling more closely his own people in Eng- 
land than the Americans of other states. They seemed 
‘more homely’, I think was his phrase—which I recall, from 
the curious employment of the word ‘homely’ in the sense 
of ‘home-like.’”’ ‘Thackeray told Cooke that he was going 
to write an American novel to be called “The Two Vir- 
ginians.” “‘‘I shall lay the scene in Virginia, during the 
Revolution,’ he said. ‘There will be two brothers, who will 
be prominent characters; one will take the English side in 
the war, and the other the American, and they will both be 
in love with the same girl.’”” Thackeray, it will be noted, 
changed his mind about the love story. Thackeray said to 
Cooke: “It will take me at least two years to collect my ma- 
terials, and become acquainted with the subject. I can’t 
write upon a subject I know nothing of. I am obliged to 
read up upon it, and get my ideas.” “The Virginians,” in 
fact, did not begin to appear until 1857, two years later. 
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Thackeray’s relations with John Pendleton Kennedy, 
once credited with writing a chapter of “The Virginians,” 
deserve some attention. In a letter from Baltimore, writ- 
ten during his second visit to America, Thackeray refers to 
“Mr. J. P. Kennedy, exceedingly pleasant, natural and 
good-natured; and he has introduced me to a club—O gods 
such a dreary club!’ It was about this time that Kennedy 
wrote in his journal: “Thackeray tells me that he is going 
to write a novel with the incidents of our revolution intro- 
duced into it. To give him some information he is seeking 
with this view, I lend him some books: Graydon’s ‘Mem- 
oirs of the Revolution,’ Heath’s ‘Memoirs’ and Garden’s 
‘Anecdotes,’ which he takes away with him; I tell him he 
may keep them as long as he wishes.” 

Kennedy’s nephew, Dandridge Kennedy, of Warrenton, 
Virginia, tells us that Kennedy took Thackeray on a visit 
to Virginia to see plantation life for himself. ““While in this 
country,” writes the nephew, “Thackeray was for a time 
the guest of my uncle, John P. Kennedy, and during that 
period my uncle took him on a visit to his brother, Mr. An- 
drew Kennedy, in Virginia. . . I saw Mr. Thackeray 
while he was staying with my uncle, and knew that the lat- 
ter gave him much information as to the Virginia people 
and country, and that he took him on the visit to Virginia 
that he might see it for himself.””’ While seeing Virginia 
life for himself, Thackeray, according to General Wilson, 
had also a second guide, Judge Eustace Conway (an uncle 
of Moncure D. Conway), who took him “to Washington’s 
farm and other localities associated with the illustrious pa- 
triot who was to appear in his projected story of ‘The Vir- 
ginians.’ ” 

Thackeray and Kennedy met again in Paris in 1858. At 
this time “The Virginians” was appearing in monthly num- 
bers. On September 26, 1858, Kennedy wrote in his jour- 
nal: “Thackeray calls to see me, and sits an hour or two. 
He is not looking well. He tells me that he has need of my 
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assistance with his Virginians—and says Heaven has sent 
me to his aid. He wants to get his hero from Fort Du- 
quesne, where he is confined a prisoner after Braddock’s 
defeat, and bring him to the coast to embark for England. 
‘Now you know all that ground,’ he says to me, ‘and I want 
you to write a chapter for me to describe how he got off and 
what travel he made.’ He insists that I shall do it. I give 
him a doubtful promise to do it if I can find time in the 
thousand engagements that now press me on the eve of our 
leaving Paris. I would be glad to do it if circumstances 
will allow.” 

That Thackeray was troubled over the problem of get- 
ting George Warrington to the coast we know from his let- 
ters to other American friends, but that Kennedy wrote out 
the whole episode and that Thackeray merely copied it is 
too much to believe without additional evidence. The tra- 
dition that Kennedy actually wrote the chapter rests upon 
the statement of his friend, John H. B. Latrobe, who in an 
article on Kennedy in Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography” states that Kennedy told him he wrote the 
chapter. 

A careful examination of the passage in question does 
not indicate that Kennedy wrote any of it as it now stands. 
The episode of George’s escape, incidentally, covers a large 
part of the third as well as all of the fourth chapter of the 
second volume; Latrobe ascribes only a single chapter to 
Kennedy. A single sentence describing the Will’s Creek 
neighborhood in western Maryland is the only definite de- 
scriptive touch that Thackeray seems likely to have owed 
to Kennedy; and in the same paragraph there is the curious 
blunder of referring the making of maple sugar to the fall 
of the year—a blunder that could hardly be attributed to 
Kennedy, who had frequently visited in the Shenandoah 
Valley. In Latrobe’s account of the matter, written years 
after the event, he implies that Thackeray’s request was 
made half in jest. Kennedy says that his promise to write 
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the chapter was a “doubtful” one. The manuscript of the 
novel is in Thackeray’s handwriting; and Thackeray’s 
daughter and editor, Lady Ritchie, scouts the idea that any- 
one could possibly have written a chapter in one of her 
father’s books. If Kennedy gave Thackeray anything 
more than a few descriptive notes or verbal suggestions, it 
seems probable that some further mention of the matter 
would appear in Tuckerman’s life of Kennedy or in Thack- 
eray’s letters. Kennedy’s greatest service to Thackeray was 
taking him to Virginia to show him the charming social life 
which Kennedy had already so delightfully portrayed in 
“Swallow Barn.” 

In an article contributed to the first volume of the “Book- 
man,’ Mrs. Burton Harrison made an interesting sugges- 
tion which Thackeray scholars have not noticed. Until she 
met William Bradford Reed, of Philadelphia, says Mrs. 
Harrison, she had felt that Thackeray must somehow have 
read some of the unpublished letters of her distinguished 
ancestors, the Fairfaxes and the Carys. “This gentleman, 
an accomplished historiographer and littérateur m 
says she, “was thoroughly imbued with the romantic and 
picturesque aspects of relations [which] some Virginian 
families long bore to England before and after our Revo- 
lutionary War. He mentioned the Fairfaxes as conspicu- 
ous examples, and cited the coming of the sixth Lord Fair- 
fax from England, after a disappointment in love, to end 
his days in the Virginian wilderness, where, after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, he died loyal to the 
Crown, but still on affectionate terms with his friend, 
George Washington. He spoke particularly of the return 
to England in 1775, to take possession of patrimonial acres 
in Yorkshire, of young George William Fairfax, who mar- 
ried Sally Cary, of Virginia, and had been bred on the plan- 
tation upon the Potomac, where George Washington was 
his comrade in an intimacy not interrupted even by the war 
itself; and he recalled various bits of Fairfax and Cary 
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family history and of old-time gossip that lend colour to 
Thackeray’s romance. Of these, with many other details 
of American life in Colonial and Revolutionary times, Mr. 
Reed said he had repeatedly talked with Thackeray, as they 
sat over their wine on occasions during the latter’s visit to 
the United States when “The Virginians’ was conceived.” 
Reed was, in fact, admirably qualified to furnish Thack- 
eray the kind of family history to which Mrs. Harrison re- 
fers. He had published in 1853 the life of Esther De 
Berdt, an English girl who had married his grandfather, 
Joseph Reed, later Washington’s “military secretary” at 
Cambridge. It is well known that Thackeray found in this 
interesting little volume at least a suggestion for the Lam- 
bert family of “The Virginians.” In “Haud Immemor,” 
his tribute to Thackeray’s memory, Reed says: “I have rea- 
son to think that some of the details in the story [“The Vir- 
ginians’] were due as well to Mr. Prescott’s ‘Crossed 
Swords’ as to conversations with me at a time when my 
mind was full of historical associations and suggestions.” 
As Mrs. Harrison suggests, there are in the history of 
certain old Virginian families stories which resemble the 
visits of the two Warrington brothers to England. More 
than one Virginian, in fact, went to England to receive an 
English title. George William Fairfax, to whom Mrs. 
Harrison refers, lost in litigation his property in both Eng- 
land and America and died without securing his title. His 
half-brother, Bryan Fairfax, whose sister married Laurence 
Washington, the first proprietor of Mount Vernon, went to 
England in 1798 to receive the title of Lord Fairfax. His 
right to the title was confirmed; but as he refused to become 
a British subject, he never actually received the title. An- 
other Virginian, James Wormeley, is said to have traded 
his property in the Shenandoah Valley to Ferdinando, 
brother of Lord Fairfax, for the reversion of an estate in 
Yorkshire. On arriving in England, Wormeley found the 
estate entailed upon an English heir. According to an- 
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other version of the story, given to me by a relative of the 
Virginian Wormeleys, James Wormeley probably lost his 
estate in the same way that Harry Warrington lost his 
patrimony—at the card table. 

There are passages in “The Virginians” which seem like 
echoes of such family history as Reed and others gave 
Thackeray. Something perhaps of Madam Esmond’s scorn 
for Washington as a “provincial surveyor” is to be traced 
to the tradition that when Washington requested permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to Sally Cary, the incensed father 
replied: “If that is your mission here, sir, you may as well 
order your horse. My daughter has been accustomed to 
her coach and six.” ‘The woodcock pie which Madam Es- 
mond served to General Braddock recalls a humorous let- 
ter from Washington to Sally Cary, now Mrs. Fairfax, in 
which he tells her that General Braddock’s fondness for 
potted woodcocks explains why the General likes Mrs. 
Wardrope better than Mrs. Fairfax. 

While collecting his material for “The Virginians,” Thack- 
eray appears to have read a considerable number of books 
dealing with the Revolution. The catalogue of his library, 
sold in 1864 by Christie, Manson, and Woods, lists a num- 
ber of significant titles, such as Beverley’s “History of Vir- 
ginia,” Chastellux’s “Travels,” and the “Virginia Historical 
Register” for the years 1848 and 1851. Of the three books 
that Kennedy lent him, two could have supplied him with 
nothing but details of military operations. Graydon’s 
“Memoirs of His Own Times,” however, seems clearly the 
source from which Thackeray got the story of Lady Ma- 


ria’s marriage to the Irish actor, Hagan. Lewis Melville, | 


who refers to the story of Lady Strangeways as Thackeray’s 
original, seems not to know where Thackeray found it. 
Thackeray’s portrait of Washington in “The Virginians” 
was the first attempt to paint what Paul Leicester Ford has 
called the true George Washington; but it was too uncon- 
ventional to please Thackeray’s American contemporaries, 
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and it is too conventional to please the modern historian. 
Thackeray seems to have tried to pierce through the myth 
to the real Washington, but the tradition was too strong 
for him. He asked Kennedy about Washington; and when 
the latter gave him the usual account, Thackeray inter- 
rupted him somewhat testily, saying: “No, no, Kennedy, 
that’s not what I want. Tell me, was he a fussy old gentle- 
man in a wig? Did he take snuff and spill it down his shirt 
front?” Thackeray apparently decided that the traditional 
view of Washington was largely correct. While looking at 
one of Stuart’s portraits of Washington, he remarked, “Does 
he not look as if he had just said a good, stupid thing?” 'To 
make this priggish hero interesting, Thackeray put him in 
the unusual situation where, according to the standards of 
the time, he would be forced to fight a duel to maintain his 
honor as a Virginian gentleman. If Thackeray ever real- 
ized the character of Washington to his own satisfaction, he 
apparently never came to love him. “Hang him!” he makes 
George Warrington say. “He has no faults, and that’s why 
I dislike him.” 

Thackeray was the first writer to picture Washington as 
the product of his Virginian environment. His Washington 
is a genuine Virginian in his stately dignity and his elaborate 
courtesy, and in his love of horses and hunting. Although 
he is too simple, too grave, too old a young man, yet his man- 
ners are those of other Virginian gentlemen. Though 
Thackeray’s portrait was, on the whole, hardly a success, 
there was enough of the human in it to call forth such a con- 
temporary protest—really high praise—as the following 
from Longfellow’s friend and colleague, C. C. Felton, who 
wrote in the “North American Review:” “We have heard 
some Americans praise this foolish picture, because, for- 
sooth, it makes Washington like other men. Why, this is 
the very essence of the falsehood. Washington was not like 
other men; and to bring his lofty character down to the level 
of the vulgar passions of common life, is to give the lie to 
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the grandest chapter in the uninspired annals of the human 
race.” 

Thackeray was interested in Virginia not only as the home 
of Washington but also as a part of the eighteenth century 
England which he knew and loved. His intimate knowledge 
of the eighteenth century was the basis not only of his love 
for Virginia but also of his conception of Virginia life. The 
aristocratic Virginia planter and the English country squire 
were to him both types of the “fine gentleman.” Indeed, 
Madam Esmond’s memorable portrait of her father in the 
preface to “Henry Esmond” might pass with little altera- 
tion as a portrait of the old Virginia gentleman. 

At the same time Thackeray was aware of many differ- 
ences between Virginia and England. In fact, he continu- 
ally uses Virginia life as a foil to the corrupt life of the Eng- 
lish Esmonds. There is less of this in the second volume, 
for George Warrington is from the outset more English and 
less Virginian than Harry. Even George, however, can- 
not be made to understand why his own kinsmen, after cheat- 
ing Harry out of his last penny, allow him to lie in jail. 
“Our Virginia was dull,” he writes to Harry; “but let us 
thank Heaven we were bred there. We were made little 
slaves [to their mother], but not slaves to wickedness, gamb- 
ling, bad male and female company. It was not till my poor 
Harry left home that he fell among thieves.” 

The first volume, of which Harry is the hero, is the story 
of the reaction to English society life of a young Virginian, 
who is naturally shrewd but totally unsophisticated. Harry 
is not the conventional aristocrat of most Virginia novels, 
but only an unsuspecting boy, fond of sport and eager for 
adventure. At the very outset he finds his English kinsmen 
inhospitable. As Thackeray says, “Had any of them ridden 
up to his house in Virginia, whether the master were pres- 
ent or absent, the guests would have been made welcome, 
and, in sight of his ancestors’ hall, he had to go and ask for 
a dish of bacon and eggs at a country ale-house!” So un- 
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sophisticated is Harry that “old Maria” has no difficulty in 
making him her slave. Even after he has discovered that he 
does not love her, Harry swears, like a true Virginian, to 
keep his promise and marry her. He blushes like a girl at 
the indecent talk of his English associates. “Even Aunt 
Bernstein’s conversation and jokes astounded the young 
Virginian, so that the worldly old woman would call him 
Joseph, or simpleton.” He has “no victories over the sex to 
boast of,” and he is horrified when he finds that Cattarina is 
regarded as his conquest. Until the very last Harry cannot 
believe that his kinsman, Lord Castlewood, means to cheat 
him out of his last penny. Only the bailiff and the jailer 
ean bring him to his senses and make him see how inferior 
the English upper class is to the simple people of his native 
colony. 

The picture of life in Virginia which Thackeray draws is 
surprisingly accurate. A few blunders were to be expected. 
He marries Washington to Martha Curtis instead of Martha 
Custis. He makes Braddock ride in a single day the impos- 
sible distance from Williamsburg to Castlewood on the Po- 
tomac. He introduces “Parson Broadbent of Jamestown” 
nearly a century after that historic village had ceased to ex- 
ist. Thackeray’s conception of Virginia life, however, is 
more accurate than that of the Virginia novelists who have 
described the Revolution. Ile was too shrewd a realist to 
fall under the spell of the romantic Virginian tradition, al- 
ready fully developed. He saw clearly—what many even 
yet fail to see—that the greatest charm of Virginia life was 
its homespun simplicity. “The Virginian Squire,” says 
Thackeray, “had often a bare-footed valet, and a cobbled 
saddle; but there was plenty of corn for the horse, and abun- 
dance of drink for the master within the tumble-down fences, 
and behind the cracked windows of the hall.” This is not 
the Virginia of romantic tradition; it is the Virginia which 
Thackeray had seen for himself. 

The most serious criticism to be made of Thackeray’s pic- 
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ture of Virginia is that he has merely described it and then 
used it as a foil to English life; he has not presented it fully 
enough. Outside of Washington and the Esmond-War- 
ringtons, there are no important Virginian characters in the 
novel. And yet, it seems clear, Thackeray took far more 
pains to make his picture of Virginia life accurate and vivid 
than anybody has supposed. 
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FALLEN LEAVES 


By V. V. ROSANOV 
Translated by S. S. Koteliansky 


ForEworpD ABout Rosanov 
An Editorial Note 


OSANOV’S work has never before been translated 

into English. Even in Russia, opinion is divergent 

as to his importance as a writer. “Some Russians,” 
writes S. S. Koteliansky, his translator, “consider Rosanov 
as one of the greatest Russian writers. Personally I think 
that Rosanov is not great, but extremely interesting for un- 
expected new light he throws on many of the most important 
problems. He is utterly personal and fearless. His style of 
writing, in his last three books (‘Solitaria,” “Fallen 
Leaves,” volumes I and II) is such that, in my opinion, he 
by far anticipates those (like James Joyce) who have been 
doing their best to disintegrate the form of the novel; to 
bring in a perfectly new mode of writing.” Mr. Kotelian- 
sky quotes Maxim Gorky as saying—shall we add with a 
tinge of spite?—that Rosanov was actually Aliosha Kara- 
mazov (of Dostoevsky’s “Brothers Zaramazov’’) writing 
under the pseudonym of V. V. Rosanov. And for himself 
Koteliansky adds that his last three books do “‘show him to 
be a Dostoevsky character, who happens to be a very gifted 
writer.” 





V. V. Rosanov was born in 1856 and died in 1919. In 
1881 he took a degree from Moscow University in the faculty 
of history and philology, and became for a time a teacher in 
the provinces. ‘Teaching bored him, and in 1893 he entered 
Civil Service and lived in St. Petersburg. From 1899 to its 
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suppression by the Bolsheviks, Rosanov was on the staff of 
“The Novoye Vremya,” a reactionary daily. Mr. Kotelian- 
sky in his “Dostoevsky Portrayed by His Wife” has given 
the story of Rosanov’s first marriage to Mlle. Souslov and 
their six unhappy years. His second marriage was more for- 
tunate, and to the second wife he refers frequently in “Fallen 
Leaves” as “My Friend.” Rosanov’s writings include 
several books on religion and philosophy. He published “On 
Understanding” in 1886, “The Legend of the Grand In- 
quisitor,” a book on Dostoevsky, in 1889, “The Place of 
Christianity in History” in 1890, “The Family Problem in 
Russia” in 1903, and “The Russian Church” in 1909. There 
are other titles not given here. 

His unique place in Russian literature is, however, owing 
to the three last books which he wrote; “Solitaria” was pub- 
lished in 1912 and the first and second parts of “Fallen 
Leaves” in 1913 and 1916. Of these later writings, Mr. 
Koteliansky has said “In spite of the fact that Rosanov’s 
aphoristic statements seem at first sight to be disconnected 
yet the cumulative effect is such that a reader, through the 
seeming jumble of disconnected and as it were incoherent 
jottings, gets a perfectly clear picture of the man and 
writer.” 


FauLLeEN Leaves: Batcu I. 


I thought that everything was immortal. And I sang 
songs. : 

Now I know that everything will end. And my song 
ceased. (The last three years.) 


Strong love of one makes love of many unnecessary. 
Even uninteresting. 


What does “‘when I die” mean? 
There will be a flat vacant in Kolomenskaia Street, and 
the landlord will let it to a new tenant. 
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What else? 

Bibliographers will rake up my books. 

And I myself? 

Myself ?—nothing. 

The undertaker’s office will receive sixty roubles for the 
funeral, and the sixty roubles will be entered in the ledger 
for the quarter—and added to the account. And there it will 
be mixed up with other funerals; not a name, nor a sigh. 

How terrible! 


The essence of prayer consists in the recognition of one’s 
profound helplessness, profound limitations. Prayer is there 
where “I can not;” where “I can,” there is no prayer. 


Society, those who surround one, take away from the soul, 
but do not add to it. 


What adds to the soul is only the closest and rarest sym- 
pathy, “one soul,” “one mind.” Such you find, one or two, 
in a lifetime. Through them the soul blossoms out. 


Seek it. But run away from the crowd, or pass warily by 
it. (Drinking tea in the morning.) 


And they all keep on running, running. Whither? What 
for? 

“You ask what the universal volo is for?’ 

But there’s no volo here; rather legs gliding, bellies shak- 
ing. It’s a skating rink, not life. (At the Volkovo ceme- 
tery.) 

Yes. Death—that too is a religion. Another religion. 


It never occurred to me before. 


An arctic pole. A veil of snow. And there is nothing. 
Such is death. 
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Death is an end. The parallel lines have met. Well, 
have collided with one another—and there is no going any 
further. Even “the very laws of geometry” no longer hold 
good. 


Yes, “death” overcomes even mathematics. ‘Twice two= 
nought.” (Looking at the sky, in the garden.) 


I am fifty-six: and multiplied by my annual labour it 
yields nought. 

No, more than that: multiplied by love, by hope it yields 
nought. 

Who needs that “nought?” Can it be that it is God who 
needs it? But then who else could need it? What for? 


And am I to say that death is stronger than God himself? 
But then won’t it come to this: death itself is God? In place 
of God? 


Terrible questions. 


I am afraid of death, I do not want death, I am terrified 
of death. 


The death of “granny” (Al. Adr. Roudnev), did it change 
anything in my correlations? No. I felt sorry. I felt 
pained. I felt sad on her account. But I and “what con- 
cerns me’’—did not change at all. There is in this a further 
sadness: how dared “what concerns me” not change, when 
she died? Does it mean, I do not need her? A terrible sus- 
picion. It means then that things, persons do have a correla- 
tion while they are alive, but there is no correlation in them 
as taken, so to say, from the head to the heel, the metaphysi- 
cal head and metaphysical heel? That loneliness of things is 
still more terrible. 


And so “mammie” and I shall die, and our children, after 
their grief, will go on living. Nothing will change in the 
world: the terrible change will come only on us alone. “An 
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end,” “‘finished.”” That “finished”—not as regards details, 
but as regards the whole, everything—s terrible. 
I am finished. Why then did I live?!!! 


But for the love of “my friend” and the whole history of 
that love—how impoverished my life and personality would 
have become. It would all have been the mere ideology of 
an intellectual. And probably it would have soon stopped 
short. 

to write of what? 

Long ago everything has been written. (Lermontov. ) 

The destiny of “my friend” revealed to me an infinity of 
themes and everything blazed up with a personal interest. 


The most happy moments of life I remember were those 
when I saw (heard) people in a state of happiness. Stakha 
and A. P. P-va, “my friend’s” story of her first love and mar- 
riage (the culminating point of my life). From this I con- 
clude that I was born a contemplator, not an actor. 

I came into the world in order to see, and not to accom- 
plish. 


But what shall I report (in the n. w.) to God of what he 
has sent me to see? 

Shall I report that the world created by him is beautiful? 

No. 

What shall I report then? 

G. will see that I weep and keep silent, that my face smiles 
sometimes. But He will hear nothing from me. 


I fled round themes, but did not fly towards themes. 

The flight itself—that is my life. As to themes—“just 
like a dream.” 

One, two. . .many. . . and I have forgotten them all. I 
shall forget them as I near the grave. 
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In the other world I shall be without themes. 
God will ask me: 

“But what have you done?” 

“Nothing,” will be my reply. 


It is necessary to “‘knit the stocking of life” quite well, and 
—not to think of the rest. The rest is with “Destiny:” there 
we can’t do anything, and our own (“the stocking’”’) we shall 
only spoil (through the distraction of attention). 


Egotism is not bad; it is a crystal (solidity, indestructi- 
bility) around the “I.” And, strictly speaking, if all the 
“T’s” were crystallised, there would be no chaos, and there- 
fore the “state” (the Leviathan) would almost not be 
wanted. There is a thousandth particle of rightness in “an- 
archism:” there is no need for “common” ‘“‘Koinon’”’; and 
then, what is individual (the paramount beauty of man and 
history) will increase. We must have a good look at “the 
prehistoric life of people:”’ according to Draper and the 
like, they are “troglodytes,” since they had “no universal 
compulsory education,” and were not bamboozled by Yan- 
kees. But according to the Bible—it was “paradise” then. 
Surely the Bible is worth as much as Draper. (Correcting 


proofs.) 


Not literature, but literariness is terrible: literariness of 
the soul, literariness of life. This that every eaperience is 
poured forth into a dancing, living word; yet that is the end 
of it—the experience itself has died and is no more. The 
temperature (of the man, of the body) has cooled down 
through utterance. The word no longer agitates; oh, no!—it 
chills and checks. I speak of original and beautiful words, 
not of “just so” words. Hence after “golden epochs” there 
always sets in in literature a profound disintegration of life, 
an apathy, decrepitude, dearth of talent. The people be- 
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come somnolent, life becomes somnolent. That was the case 
in Rome after Horace, and in Spain after Cervantes. Yet it 
is not these examples that are convincing, but the essential 
concatenation of things. 


That is why, strictly, literature is not needed: on this 
point K. Leontiev is quite right. “Why, in speaking of the 
glory of a period, will everyone name Goethe and Schiller, 
and not Wellington and Schwarzenberg?” Why, indeed? 
Why is the time of “Nicolas I” the “time of Pushkin, Ler- 
montov and Gogol,” and not the time of Yermolov, Voron- 
zov and the like? We don’t even know. We are so much 
spoilt by books, nay—snowed under by books, that we don’t 
even remember the names of great military leaders. Spite- 
fully and deliberately did the poets call military leaders 
“Skalozub” (“Grin”) and “Betrischev” (“Stupid”). Surely 
that is one-sidedness and a fib. A “great literature” is 
needed not at all, what is needed is a great, beautiful and 
useful life. And literature need only be “mediocre”—some- 
where in the “backyard.” 

Hence is there not something providential in the fact that 
here everything is “tumbling down?” ‘That instead of a 
Griboyedov, there is a L. Andreyev, and instead of a Gogol 
there is a Bunin and an Artsybashev. May be. May be 
we are living in the great termination of literature. 


Leaves stirring, but no noise. Everything sparkling with 
rain in the sunlight. And “mammie”’ said: 

“Look!” 

I looked and thought of the same thing. But she thought 
and said: 

“What can be purer than nature?”. 

She did not go on, but it was her thought which I con- 
tinued : 

“And people and their life are not as pure as nature. . .” 

Mammie said: 
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“How innocent nature is. And hence how noble. . .” 
(About eight years ago, in the garden. ) 

When I read this to “mammie,” she said: 

“It was four years ago.” 

This was long before her illness, but she had forgotten. It 
was eight years ago. She added: 

“You are unhappy now, and therefore you recall the times 
when we were happy.” 


Limping, she brings me my slippers, for I have taken off 
my boots and by mistake put them solemnly before me on the 
rails of the balcony (“just anywhere’’). 

And she limps and limps. 

And helps and helps. 

“It was bad yesterday without you. I had an attack. I 
even put ice on my head” (a very rare thing). 


I go. Igo. I go. I go. 

And where my road is going to end, I don’t know. 

And I am not interested. It is something elemental and 
non human. I am rather “carried,” than walking by my own 
will. My legs are dragging on. And I am torn away from 
every place where I stand. (The court; proceedings about 
Solitaria. ) 


Since printing, love has become impossible. 
What love can there be “with a book?” (Going to a birth- 


day party.) 


To say that Shperk is now no longer at all in the world, 
is impossible. In the Platonic sense, the “immortality of the 
soul” may perhaps be a mistake: but as regards my friends 
it is in no way a mistake. 

And not that “Shperk’s soul is immortal,” but his gingery 
little beard could not die: his “Bysov” (he had a friend of 
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that name) is waiting outside the gate, and he himself is tak- 
ing a tram to come to me at Pavlovskaia Street. Every- 
thing as it used to be. And as to his “soul” being immortal 
—I neither know nor am interested to know : 

Everything is immortal. Eternal and living. Right down 
to the little hole in the boot, which does not get bigger, nor 
has been “patched up” ever since it was made. ‘This is bet- 
ter than “immortality of the soul,” which is dry and abstract. 

I want to arrive at “the other world” with a handkerchief. 
Nothing less than that. (May 16, 1912.) 


I don’t understand why I particularly do not love Leo 
Tolstoy, Soloviov, and Rachinsky. I do not love their 
thought, I do not love their life, I do not love their very soul. 
On examination, I think, I find the chief source at any rate 
of my coldness and of a certain indifference to them— 
(strange to say!)—in “class distinction.” 

Soloviov if he was not an aristocrat, all the same he had 
achieved “glory” (“excessive glory”). I know for certain 
that there’s no envy here. (“It’s all the same to me.”) But 
talking with Rachinsky about the same ideas and being of 
the same views as he (on the question of church schools) — 
I remember that everything he said was alien to me; the same 
I felt with regard to Soloviov, the same—to Tolstoy. I 
could admire all the three of them (and did), value their 
activity (and I did value it), but never for some reason could 
I love them, not only much, but even in the least. The com- 
monest dog, run over by a tram, stirred a greater emotion 
in my soul than their “philosophy and publicist ideas” (oral). 
The “crushed dog” does after all explain something. In all 
the three there was absolutely nothing “crushed”; on the con- 
trary they themselves “crushed” others very, very much 
(polemics, enemies, etc.). Tolstoy now gives a high mark, 
now a low mark to Gogol: a pleasant self delusion. All the 
three then were self-deluded: and because of that I had no 
desire to love them, nor to “keep company” with them. 
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“Well, get on, gentlemen—it does not concern me.” Ever 
since childhood compassion has been awfully inborn in me: 
and for that chief pathos of my soul I have found no object 
in all the three of them, no “subject” for me at all. In the 
way I loved and love Strakhov, in the way I loved and love 
K. Leontiev—no; without speaking of “‘life’s trifles,” which 
I love boundlessly. I have nearly found the explanation: 
you can love him or it, for whom or what your heart aches. 
As regard all the three there was no cause at all for “my 
heart to ache,” and because of that I did not love them. 

“Class distinction:” I felt that with regard to Rachinsky. 
It was always “all the same” to me whatever he said; just as 
regards myself I felt that “it was all the same” to Rachin- 
sky whatever there was in my heart; and with the same re- 
mote fondness he loved my writings (he, evidently, loved 
them). Here, indeed, is a terrible class difference: another 
world, “another colour,” “another skin.” But nothing could 
be understood if it were to be attributed to envy (it would 
be too simple) : here indeed is non-wnderstanding in the sense 
of the impossibility of overcoming it. Rzy (a nobleman) 
and I understood one another by half a word, by a mere hint; 
but he was poor like myself, “unwanted in the world,” just 
as I felt myself to be. Well, that “unwantedness,” “expul- 
sion” from the world binds awfully, and “everything be- 
comes at once awfully understandable;” and men not in 
mere words become brothers. 


History, isn’t it another monstrous personality that swal- 
lows men for its food, without in the least caring about their 
happiness? without even being interested in it? Are not 
we—a “small I” in a “capital I?” 


How terribly and cruelly arranged everything is. (In 


the wood. ) 


Is there pity in the world? Beauty—yes; meaning—yes 
But pity? 
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Do stars pity? A mother pities: and may she be above 
the stars. (In the wood.) 


Pity goes out to what is small. That is why I love all that 
issmall. (In the wood.) 

Authorship is Destiny. Authorship is fatum, Author- 
ship is misfortune. (May 3, 1912.) 

And perhaps simply because of that authors 

ought not to be subjected to a terrible judgment 
Yet strict judgment ought to be executed upon them. (May 
4, 1912.) 


Tolstoy had genius, but not a great mind. Mind added to 
genius, after all “does no harm.” 

Mind is rather a little bourgeois, yet you can’t dispense 
with the “tiers état.” 

One has to wear polished boots; one has to have clothes 
made. The “prophet Elias” after all had a mantle, and it 
must have been made by a tailor. 

The very contempt (of the mystics) for the mind, i. e., for 
the bourgeois, has at its very tip something bourgeois. “I’m 
such a ‘gentleman’ or ‘prophet’ that I don’t shake hands with 
that common fellow.” He who says so or thinks so, eo ipso 
becomes a pseudo-gentleman and pseudo-prophet. 

Real superiority of the mind must be utterly profound, 
utterly hidden away in one self: it must be a subjective secret. 
Let Spencer show off before Pascal. Pascal must even now 
and then address Spencer as “Your Excellency” —and, gen- 
erally, must give no hint of the real measure of Spencer. 


Perhaps I am parting company not with man, but only 
with literature? To part company with man is terrible. 
With literature—nothing particular. 


Levin justly reproaches me with “egotism.” Certainly 
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it is there. And just because of that I wrote (write) Soli- 
taria: I wrote (write) in the profound anguish of a desire 
of breaking somehow the chain of solitude . . . Indeed 
it is a chain fastened to me from my very birth. 

And it is because of that that I shout: behold what is here; 
let people know it, if they cannot either see, or feel, or help. 

Like one drowning, at the bottom of the well, I would 
shout to people “there,” “on the brink.” 


Turned up sleepers. Boards. Sand. Pebble. Gullies. 

“What’s it? Is it the pavement being repaired?” 

“No, it is ‘Rosanov’s Works.” And over the iron rails 
the tram is confidently running. (In the Nevsky Prospect; 
repair of the road.) 
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PORTRAIT OF AN EPICUREAN 
By JOHN HYDE PRESTON 


I 


HE little town of Enfield can claim singular dis- 
tinctions. Lamb, long a resident, has paid his trib- 

ute; it was the place of Keats’ student days; and 

it is further graced by the fact that in the later forties a cer- 
tain very unremarkable child used to walk its dust-blown 
streets. Years later, this same child, then a Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, writing on the wistful Elia, must have experi- 
enced deep pangs of self-doubt when he set down, casting 
off reticence with an uncommon boldness for him, a reminis- 
cence of Enfield, where, as he says, he heard the cuckoo for 
the first time. This is interesting, if only because it is the 
one personal admission Walter Pater ever ventured in the 
whole ten volumes of his collected work. Yet there were 
other things which, even if he did not mention them directly, 
made quite as profound a mark upon his young sensibilities. 
For it was here, and during his visits to Tunbridge, that 
he first began to receive the delicate, perplexing impressions 
of the external world that all his life were to trouble and de- 
light him. There in the quiet English atmosphere, the pecu- 
liar traits, the inherited manners and prejudices of countless 
generations of serious heads, gone now into the dust, com- 
menced, all unknown to the boy, to accumulate in him; and 
the visitations of lovely sights and sounds were already de- 
fining in his mind what he was later to know as the soui of 
visible objects. As he moves into his teens his life becomes 
more and more inward, withdrawn into the region of thought 
and meditation, yet showing nothing extraordinary, certainly 
nothing precocious, to those who observed from the outside. 
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He was awkward, a little morose perhaps; yet who could say 
what he was hiding? The portrait lengthens and reveals the 
face of one enigmatic, to say the least; a bit over-sensitive, 
you might think him, from the shrinking expression in the 
eyes; slightly abnormal, too, in his lonely ways; yet it is just 
this so-called abnormality, always so disturbing to a world 
phlegmatically constituted, that is the first manifestation in 
youth of inborn distinction, still unable to make itself articu- 
late in any other way. And thus it was that his friends must 
have wondered at this strange, silent, scared youngster, so 
backward with other children of his age who always far out- 
talked him, and attracted the bulk of the elders’ attention. 

Unnaturally introspective, knowing already things that 
most pleased him—this boy, like the grown man who called 
the Swiss lakes “horrid pots of blue paint,” preferred in- 
stinctively the remoter, more refined loveliness of the world 
to the greater, more awe-inspiring sorts of beauty which ap- 
peals to that larger class of people who can see only what is 
obvious, unmistakable, among the things that the spirit ad- 
mires. Yet he did not ask them to change their ways; he 
simply wanted to be left alone at his own shrines. 

The filtering twilight in an old attic room, the smells as- 
sociated with various parts of the house, voices, footsteps, 
the colours of the objects about the room, with its long heavy 
curtains, its curious prints, its echoing silence; and the view 
from the library—among the musty-smelling leather vol- 
umes—of the trees in the old-fashioned walled garden, with 
the occasional gay butterfly or the intense feebleness of a 
humming-bird—these things young Walter, like his own 
Florian Deleal, loved in those early, unformed days, and 
recorded afterwards, with imaginative changes and improve- 
ments, half-autobiographically, mixing at will a delightful 
fancy and “the finer sort of memory.” 

The Child in the House lived in a vicinity encroached upon 
by the smoke and clouded atmosphere of the great city of 
London, but “he did not hate the fog because of the crim- 
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son lights that fell from it sometimes upon the chimneys, 
ana the whites which gleamed through its openings, on sum- 
mer mornings, on turret and pavement.” He leans towards 
the things in life that come to him with delight for the ear 
and eye, not “dependent on any choiceness or special fine- 
ness,” loving always, he knows not quite why, all that will 
awaken the child’s joy in gay colours and full bien-étre, de- 
livering him in a certain degree from the more disagreeable 
aspects of the world that he senses about him and catches 
glimpses of now and then. 

There were many terrors, but the worst of all! . . . Death 
and the Beyond !—the thought comes to him terribly, haunt- 
ingly, shattering the placid life of the sensitive spirit. Yet 
there was a consolation that memory sought out. To the 
boy, possessed of “a strong innate sense of the sober tones in 
things,” these familiar figures that passed away seemed al- 
ways to be “still abroad in the world, somehow, for his pro- 
tection,” having discarded only a portion of themselves—“‘a 
worn-out garment left at a deserted lodging’—the truer 
part appearing yet to have being somewhere, not far from 
him in his walks. But to be torn away from the things he 
loves—the clouds at sunset, the laughter of the women in 
the garden, the exquisite consciousness of living—was a 
horror graced only by the visible beauty of it all, “the turn- 
ing of the child’s flesh to violets in the turf above him 
translating so much of its spiritual verity into things that 
may be seen.” 

So it is that we catch glimpses of the possible young Wal- 
ter Pater as we trace out the spiritual, the aesthetic evolu- 
tion in Florian Deleal. For the latter had come to know, 
early in his days, that it is only the necessities of life, so- 
called, that are the things most absolutely unessential to us. 
“And thinking of the very poor, it was not the things that 
men most care for that he yearned to give them; but fairer 
roses, perhaps, and the power to taste, quite as they will, at 
their ease and not task-burdened, a certain desirable, clear 
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light in the new morning, through which he had sometimes 
noticed them, quite unconscious of it, on their way to early 
toil.” 

Here, in dreams of reality, the young Epicurean is shown 
advancing towards the philosophy of Marius. To bring all 
of life to one vital point of outlook !—this was the effort, so 
soon defining itself. And the change that came to him at 
fourteen when he went up to King’s School at Canterbury, 
was delightfully in accord with the direction of his early 
thoughts. There amid the fostering, reserved silence of the 
old English town, Pater found himself, as it were, becoming 
more and more congenial with his own mind. We know how 
he used to stand in the afternoons before the cathedral, gaz- 
ing enraptured at the heaven-reaching spire, adoring its long 
shadow against the great surrounding trees and spread of 
lawn. He had already come “to love, for their sakes, church 
lights, holy days, all that belonged to the comely order of 
the sanctuary, the secrets of its white linen, and holy vessels, 
and fonts of pure water; and its hieratic purity and simplic- 
ity became the type of something he desired always to have 
about him in actual life.” Here the dreamer was content for 
awhile; the quiet, studious air of Canterbury was in kinship 
with his own unobtrusive way. 

And yet when he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
1858, his future career was no better defined than it had 
been in the days of his idyllic, peaceful childhood at Enfield. 
At nineteen he had read Ruskin, to be brought under his in- 
fluence forcibly enough; but whenever he had taken to writ- 
ing himself it was not with any determination to keep it up, 
and his efforts were tentative, surely—things that the wise 
among the budding authors of the earth are quick to com- 
demn to the fire. Still there is no sign that Pater had an over- 
amount of fuel. Some authors (the majority) learn as they 
write; others, like Pater, are content to hold back until they 
can step full-fledged upon the stage. And had not Jowett 
told him in the Greek class that he thought Pater’s mind 
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would “come to great eminence”? Yet in what channels did 
he consider it might flow? It would have been strange to 
forecast at that time that this timid, dreamy-minded young 
student would one day fill two volumes with what is perhaps 
the subtlest appreciation of the finer parts of the true Greek 
spirit that has ever appeared in English. Having, however, 
even in those days, a perfectly individual conception of the 
Hellenic world, Pater made poor showing for himself in the 
final classical examination, taking a very modest second- 
class. 

He was coming, nevertheless, to form his own tenacious 
little manner of looking at things. The Society of the Old 
Mortality must have been considerably surprised, perchance 
a little bored, one August evening in 1864, when one of its 
members read before them (Swinburne was one of the listen- 
ers) a study of a certain type of character, a curious, rather 
ill-constructed little thing called Diaphanéité. It was an 
affair of many abstractions, over-packed with thought, seem- 
ing to have been composec in a kind of convicted indiffer- 
ence. As the first piece of his writing extant for us, it is in- 
teresting mainly for its style, which is so painfully restrained, 
so utterly unmusical, as to remind one of the agony of a 
bound man struggling to escape, graced now and then by a 
quick, nervous turn of the limbs. Pater is this bound man, 
and it was a long time before he was to get the ropes cut; in 
the meanwhile they tore his flesh unmercifully. But it is 
significant that while matter crowded in upon him, the form 
is still undeveloped. Yet the essay itself is far from convinc- 
ing, the last thing, you would imagine, to enlist a band of 
crusaders for the “regeneration of the world.” Howbeit, he 
is prepared already, in the face of a civilization too chaotic 
and too superficial ever to touch him quite intimately, to 
“value everything at its eternal worth;” and he can speak of 
“that fine edge of light where the elements of our moral na- 
ture refine themselves to the burning point.” 

Still the thing is important insofar as it serves to show in 
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a small way the attitude of his mind in those days—which 
was not a little leaning towards philosophy. Pater was cer- 
tainly no very original speculative thinker; he was, as some 
one has said so well, only “philosophically cultured ;”’ he was 
interested far more in the aesthetic, the more human, side of 
thought than in patent abstract doctrines. And it was like 
him two years later, in writing on Coleridge, to bring forth 
so emphatically the value of the poet’s revulsion against the 
plotting, calculating tendency of the German transcendental 
movement—for, to him, to dehumanize philosophy was to 
separate it from the soul of man which it is designed to serve, 
associating it more and more with a mere passing fashion of 
the mind, or with an alien intellectual ideal. We see that 
by the manner in which he treated Plato years afterwards— 
valuing more, indeed, the personality, the unique individual- 
ism of the philosopher among men, than the impersonal, re- 
moved aspect of his doctrine. 

But it was not until 1866 that Pater came into contact 
with the first vital influence of his life. There is ever a cer- 
tain inspiration to be derived from the lives of men who 
have, as it were, suddenly “discovered” themselves, who 
have come at last out of that torture-chamber of undefined 
longings to bathe in the new-awakened light of their own 
minds. Pater, approaching Winckelmann in this spirit, 
through Otto Jahn’s “Life” of him, found one whose early 
struggles with the world of thought had been not a little 
like his own. Body and mind Winckelmann had been 
through a veritable treadmill—you might almost say a 
screw-press—and what had emerged was but the haggard 
image of a restless master, passionately engaged in battle 
with himself and the life about, coming finally into contact 
with the divine beauty of the Hellenic world of art, finding 
there a soothing deliverance, a sort of haven, where the tired 
wayfarer, born out of due time, may rest his limbs for awhile. 
It was in the nature of manna, and Pater could partake of 
it. To become “consummate, tranquil, withdrawn into the 
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region of ideals, yet retaining colour from the incidents of 
a passionate intellectual life” —this was the dream that gave 
no peace to either of these men. And how like Winckel- 
mann was this young Oxonian!—both devoted to the days 
of cloistered study and austere abstemience; both to be mis- 
understood, one to be mocked at by a world possessed of 
coarse and lewd suspicions, the other to be murdered on his 
way to Leipsic, where Goethe, just then on the threshhold 
of his sovereign youth, received the news of his death on the 
very day they had appointed for their meeting! 

Here Pater came for the first time to the full understand- 
ing of the clear, pellucid Greek soul, so beloved of this 
chaotic German dreamer; and it is here, too, that he first 
touches upon the finer elements of the Epicurean philosophy, 
which he was to define so perfectly, two years after, in the 
famous “Conclusion” to “The Renaissance.” 

What we have here is more or less a foretaste. To be 
true to one’s self—‘balance, unity with one’s self”’—this 
Pater saw as the driving force towards the achievement, on 
our parts, of a conscious culture, the aim of which, he holds, 
“should be to attain not only as intense but as complete a 
life as possible.” Yet where, in the midst of our modern 
civilization shall come that “blitheness and repose” he 
speaks of so repeatedly here? Certainly, it cannot come from 
the world without. No! it needs must come from within, or 
not at all. And thus it was that in the necessity of seeking 
for it—for that divine sense of fulness, of absolution, of 
complete harmony between body and mind, in one’s self— 
Pater had come to look for, to definitely expect, a higher 
intellectual life among individuals. For, as he saw, “the 
proper instinct of self-culture cares not so much to reap all 
that those various forms of genius can give, as to find in 
them its own strength. The demand of the intellect is to 
feel itself alive.” To think for Thought’s sake, you could 
almost say, to feel the thrill of the mind’s movement in every 
nerve, not to think for the sake of some foreign advantage 
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beyond Thinking itself—this, indeed, might seem the chief 
aim of a process that is a little dangerous, after all. For 
the mission of the intellect is to acquire only insofar as these 
acquirations will excite and develop the natural forces. We 
shall see later on how he brought the attainment of that 
soothing Heiterkeit closer to his own ideals—into the clois- 
tered sphere of “impassioned contemplation.” 


II 


In 1873, Pater’s first book, “The Renaissance,” ap- 
peared, the collection of nine papers which had been pub- 
lished in the magazines here and there, with a Preface and 
Conclusion. As to how the little volume was received there 
is sufficient testimony. Here it was that bull-necked Eng- 
lish Philistinism first came to have the knowledge of one 
who, in their own walled midst, held so strange a philoso- 
phy. By all those who had never read him Pater was said 
to be positively naughty. His face was that of a kind of 
voluptuous monster, “into which the soul with all its mala- 
dies had passed;” and his predilection was for the sensu- 
ous things of the world, “strange thoughts and fantastic 
reveries and exquisite passions.” ‘The man who was sup- 
posed to talk at random of the furious tyranny of “the sor- 
cerer’s moon, large and feverish,” was satirized in a re- 
splendent company by W. H. Mallock. He is pictured 
here as one who always carries with him, as relief from the 
sordid horrors of the London streets, a piece of “artistic 
cretonne, as a kind of esthetic smelling-salts,” and gen- 
erally “speaks of people as if they had no clothes on.” Well, 
the misconception is hideous, agonizing, possible only to a 
British public used to tea-parties and the chatter of curates. 
Some critics have made out that the parody really hurt Pa- 
ter and increased his natural timidity; but so far as I can 
see he took it as a huge joke and felt rather flattered. 

But among the truly cultured “The Renaissance” could 
not help being welcomed enthusiastically; and to the young 
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liberals of the day, revolting against a dead-alive Victorian- 
ism that had lost the full use of its limbs, it became almost a 
cult, Oscar Wilde confessing afterwards that the first read- 
ing of it had been a turning-point in his life. 

“The Renaissance” has been criticised from numerous 
sources as being too separate from the history, the greatest 
motive forces of the time. But such criticism is as inane as 
it is misleading. 'To compare Pater’s little volume to John 
Addington Symonds’ monumental labours on the same 
subject, is to see that Pater made no attempt to examine the 
political or other reasons that may be assigned to so magnifi- 
cent a regeneration of a tottering world. He went to the 
flower, as the bee does, to derive the essence, having little 
or no concern for the thing itself. He has drawn a portrait 
of his own mind somewhere in the most beautiful of the 
studies in this book. “Through Leonardo’s strange veil of 
sight things reach him so, in no ordinary night or day, but 
as in faint light of eclipse, or in some brief interval of fall- 
ing rain at daybreak, or through deep water.” His were 
“hours selected from a thousand with a miracle of finesse” 
—a virtue that Pater carried into his style. He came de- 
termined to taste. to sip merely, of a wine that was heady in 
too large a measure; and the fact that the light of a supreme 
day was at hand led him, not to seek the whole glory there- 
of, but rather to deliberate over certain curious tints on the 
flowers and trees. For had he not said that to define beauty, 
not in “its universal formula, but the formula which ex- 
presses most adequately this or that special manifestation 
of it, is the aim of the true student of esthetics?” He trav- 
elled here, almost as a pilgrim, with his own cloistered road 
to explore; and his mission was to record the passionate im- 
pressions, the strange humours of the journey, in his own 
hooded phrases. 

We trace here the evolution of his theories. In the essay 
on Winckelmann he had been content to say that “Philoso- 
phy serves culture, not by any fancied gift of absolute or 
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transcendental knowledge, but by suggesting questions 
which help one to detect the passion, and strangeness, and 
dramatic contrasts of life.’ But when he wrote that gor- 
geous “Conclusion” this was all a little too modified, since 
he had come to look upon the truest thinking, in the phrase 
of Novalis, as vivificiren. “The service of philosophy,” he 
now amends, “of speculative culture, towards the human 
spirit, is to rouse, to startle it to a life of constant and eager 
observation.” There can be no other aim than this! He 
would ascertain the values of all philosophies, not by their 
inherent or abstract worth, but by the amount of direct in- 
fluence they have upon our moving human ways. Any doc- 
trine that has not an immediate bearing upon that with 
which the individual soul has associated its interests, can 
have, as Pater points out, “no real claim upon us.” 

The address of this beauty, then, in the external world, 
is limited to the one, to the millions of separate and lonely 
souls, as souls, whom it designs to serve; and every impres- 
sion that may be gathered and recorded anywhere “is the 
impression of the individual in his isolation, each mind keep- 
ing as a solitary prisoner its own dream of a world.” 

To discriminate, to be passionately alive to that terrible 
sense of the transitory life of things—‘‘that continual van- 
ishing away, that perpetual weaving and unweaving of our- 
selves’ —this, indeed, is the ideal, so hard to attain, so dif- 
ficult to hold. “Not the fruit of experience,” he says, “but 
experience itself, is the end. A counted number of pulses 
only is given to us of a variegated, dramatic life. How 
may we see in them all that is to be seen in them by the 
finest senses? How shall we pass most swiftly from point 
to point, and be present always at the focus where the 
greatest number of vital forces unite in their purest energy?” 

In a world where nothing is quite permanent, where all 
things vanish at the very moment that we come best to un- 
derstand them, it must of necessity, if we are to appease the 
hunger of the inner man, be our set purpose to react as 
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strongly as possible to the shifting images of life that flit be- 
fore us for an instant and are gone, to snatch all “that seems 
by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a moment.” For 
a living death has settled upon him who can go through the 
world, bent exclusively upon his own private errands, see- 
ing but indifferently in the affairs of others only the repeti- 
tion of what has gone before, eternally, in the history of man. 
Perpetual change, change in circumstance and in the per- 
sons involved, must so certainly be the course of things that 
only the wide-awake spirit can appreciate and keep up with 
it. “To burn always with this hard, gem-like flame,” says 
Pater, “to maintain this ecstasy, is success in life. 

Not to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude 
in those about us, and in the very brilliancy of their gifts 
some tragic dividing of forces on their ways, is, on this short 
day of frost and sun, to sleep before evening.” 

Yet a question remained :—how to break away from that 
accepted Epicurean doctrine of mere “pleasure,” that even- 
tual voluptuousness, which those who so eagerly misunder- 
stand Pater always associate with him? Pater, like Marius, 
would never allow himself to be run away with; for the true 
idealist is one who cannot be made the dupe of his own il- 
lusions. To give all of one’s self, heedlessly, to life?—no; 
there we must stand, as if in a limited circle, probing our 
horizons for the depth that is in them, putting more stress, 
perhaps, upon what we have than upon what simply is. 

So it was that he molded his theories nearer to the soul’s 
desire. The dangers of his philosophy were manifold, he 
knew; and it was his endeavour to determine where one might 
best find this long-desired sense of completeness in life, and 
what particular branch of activity might, without involving 
too many personal claims, “yield you this fruit of a quick- 
ened, multiplied consciousness.” Well, the answer was quick 
on the tongue. “Of such wisdom,” he finally decides, “the 
poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love of art for its 
own sake, has most. For art comes to you proposing 
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frankly to give nothing but the highest qualities to your 
moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ sake.” 

There is much in that of the bashful, retiring Oxford tutor 
—the confession of a man who never smoked, and whose life 
was a model of rigorous, austerely self-disciplined existence. 
Yet it is his most characteristic utterance so far. Like all 
true lovers of life, Pater found it hard to cope with, was al- 
most afraid of it, sometimes. Not the man to dash wildly 
from sensation to sensation, he needs must ask for something 
permanent, unblemishable, casting aside much that cannot 
ever claim his interests. So that his philosophy must em- 
brace more than the mere love of things as they pass, shad- 
ows in the “perpetual flux;” it must also be a refinement of 
emotion, a sifting of the senses, directing always a certain 
hatred towards things that offend one’s candid feelings about 
the world. As well as a passion for all that is exquisite and 
quickening, it is equally an exclusion of what is sordid and 
ugly, the mere debris of our human years. It is philosophy 
in the truest sense of that word—a beautiful energy of the 
spirits, bringing into life an added grace of living. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


BACKGROUNDS OF SORROW 


Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg. Edited by Rebecca West. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Te: uncritical popular idea of Carl Sandburg is that 


of a poet who is raw, crude, brutal, an anarchist of 
rhyme and rhythm, a trampler on all the finer sensi- 
bilities which civilization has built up in letters, a despiser of 
Keats and Tennyson, a man ignorant of Plato and Kant, 
Marcus Aurelius and Buddha. The idea is of course wrong, 
but it was sufficiently important to lead Mr. Louis Unter- 
meyer, in 1919, to begin his chapter on Sandburg in “The 
New Era in American Poetry” by saying that he ‘would ad- 
mit the worst thing that most of Sandburg’s critics have 
charged against him—his brutality, and that in such a poem 
as “Chicago,” Sandburg’s “lifted coarseness,” his “almost 
animal exultation” is nonetheless an “exaltation.” The pub- 
lication of the “Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg” with an 
introduction by Rebecca West offers opportunity to survey 
the poet’s development as a whole. The interesting fact ap- 
pears that the note of brutality which offended many gentle 
readers of his earlier work, really sinks into a subordinate 
place in his production in its entirety, and that the total im- 
pression gained from Miss West’s selections is one of a 
brooding and mystic gentleness. The poet who shouted 
over the “Hog Butcher for the World,’ who denounced 
revivalists as contemporary bunkshooters, is really our 
greatest living mystic; and when this is understood, I think 
one gets closer to the heart of the poet’s mystery. 
It is true that Miss West’s admirable selection does not 
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represent the whole of Sandburg. She has omitted most of 
the poems of socialism, or at any rate of sociology, poems in 
which, as she says, “a coarsely intruding line” turns the art- 
ist from poetry to propaganda. The late Amy Lowell 
brought the same indictment against Carl in an essay which 
still remains the finest introduction to his work. Speaking 
of “Dynamiter,” which pictures a bomb-thrower at supper, 
telling stories of his wife and children, “a lover of all free, 
reckless laughter everywhere,” Miss Lowell very properly 
wrote: 


“That a man loves children, particularly his own is a 
good and beautiful thing. But to use that fact as a 
dazzling screen to obscure the horror of his trade of 
blowing other men, who possibly also love their chil- 
dren, into atoms, because of a difference in opinions, 
may fairly be stated as faulty vision on the part of 
the poet.” 


Carl, who toils endlessly at his art, has seen this fault and 
corrected it, and in the later volumes, especially “Smoke and 
Steel” (1920) and “Slabs of the Sunburnt West” (1922), 
the note of ferocious attack is mainly absent. 

Miss Lowell did not see so deeply, however, when she at- 
tributed Sandburg’s creed that “all cruelty is man-made,” 
as she put it, to an absence of biological training at Lombard 
College. On the contrary Sandburg’s profoundest belief 
about the world is that the universe is mainly cruel and 
capricious, that meaning is given it only by the lives of men 
—pitiful and noble lives which are continually being thwarted 
by death or disease or the facts of the social order. He 
writes in his latest volume: 


“The strong men keep coming on 

They go down shot, hanged, sick, broken. 

They live on fighting, singing, lucky as plungers. 
The strong mothers pulling them on. . . 

The strong mothers pulling them from a dark sea, 

a great prairie, a long mountain. 
Call hallelujah, call amen, call deep thanks. 
The strong men keep coming on.” 
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“Civilizations,” he says in “At the Gates of Tombs,” “are 
set up and knocked down the same as pins in a bowling al- 
ley,” and the only answer he can find to the riddle is the 
silence of the mystic: 


“And since at the gates of tombs, silence is a gift, 
be silent about it, yes, be silent—forget it.” 


It is against these backgrounds of sorrow that the human 
tragedy is played—a tragedy that is not written according 
to classical rules of decorum, poetic justice, and no deaths 
on the stage, but a capricious tragedy, full of comic relief, 
and a wild, lawless, irregular beauty. 

Miss West writes a perversely brilliant introduction to 
her anthology, in which she gives an impressionistic picture 
of the Middle West as something resembling Russia, some- 
thing resembling the Five Towns, and something resembling 
hell. The exactness of her information may be measured by 
the fact that she attributes the Loeb-Leopold atrocity to 
anti-Semitism, and that “every child in the street” in 
Chicago “looks forward, as to a consummation of personal 
self-satisfaction, to the day, which in point of fact is inevi- 
tably approaching, when Chicago will be the capital of the 
United States.” The amount of misinformation which one 
ean gather from visiting Englishmen in this country, is ap- 
palling! On the basis of her analysis (which, it is only fair 
to state, has many true things to say as well as many false 
ones), Miss West decides that Sandburg is, like Robert 
Burns, a national poet, because he writes “of the real 
America, which one might describe to the present-day, over- 
prosperous America, in the words of one of its own adver- 
tisements, as ‘the Venus beneath your fat.’ ” 

This is clever, but is it true? Doubtless there is good argu- 
ment for the position that Carl is an American poet; but to 
say that he is the national poet, as Burns is the national poet 
of Scotland, is to confuse all literary values. Something of 
course depends on the kind of meaning one wishes to read 
into the adjective, “American.” One may (with Miss West) 
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dismiss at once the over-prosperous America of the Rotary 
club, the business urge, the automobile, the country club, and 
the movie-house as big as a Pantheon. For that America 
Mr. Edgar Guest is the national poet; just as Longfellow 
is a national poet, and Whitman is not. But is Sandburg 
the discoverer of the American Aphrodite? I doubt it very 
much. For one thing, the average American believes in per- 
sonal immortality, and I do not recall a single poem in which 
Sandburg expresses the slightest interest in this doctrine. 
For another, a persistent optimism is a part of the Ameri- 
can creed, and Carl is not an optimist. For a third, we be- 
lieve in progress, even the youngest of us, but for Sandburg, 
Ashurnatsirpal III, who recorded his victories some 4000 
years before Christ on a Babylonian tablet, and who, as Carl 
represents him, boasts proudly that 

“When I got through with it 

There wasn’t much left of the town of Tela,” 
is the contemporary of the generals of the World War, whose 
activities the poet acidly described in a blasting piece of 
propaganda called “Killers,” which Miss West, I think 
wrongly, omits from her group of selections.* For a fourth, 
our curious belief that mechanical invention and the manip- 
ulation of machinery are the whole duty of man, finds lit- 
tle sympathy in Sandburg, who is more concerned with the 
men behind the machines than he is with their product. For 
the documentation of my statement I must refer the reader 
to poems like “The Mayor of Gary,” “Manual System,” 
“Working Girls,” “Buttons,” and “Limited.” I quote the 
last-named : 

“T am riding on a limited express, one of the crack 
trains of the nation. 
Hurtling across the prairie into blue haze and dark air 


go fifteen all-steel coaches holding a thousand 
people. 





*Sanburg has written two poems with this title. The first appeared in 
Chicago Poems, and is the one to which I refer. The second, and inferior one, 
is in Smoke and Steel, and is included in the present collection. 
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(All the coaches shall be scrap and rust and all the men 
and women laughing in the diners and sleepers shall 
pass to ashes.) 

I ask a man in the smoker where he is going and he ans- 
wers: ‘Omaha.’ ” 


Most Americans do not meditate on the cemetery when they 
are really going to Nebraska. And lastly, our profound be- 
lief in remedial legislation, social curatives, and agency work 
(does not every American city possess its community chest?) 
receives from Sandburg only derisive scorn and pitying 
wonder. 

What is sound in Miss West’s contention is that Sand- 
burg expresses the monumental bigness and fecundity of 
the central states (dimensions so huge that mere familiarity 
has led us to be ignorant of them), to which the poet bas 
largely devoted “Slabs of the Sunburnt West” and “Corn- 
huskers.”” One thinks immediately of Whitman. But the 
difference between the two poets is more important for an 
understanding of Sandburg than their superficial resem- 
blances. Whitman represents a vast affirmation of life, but 
Sandburg, though in some moods he is a yes-sayer, is ob- 
sessed with the thought of death. A significantly large pro- 
portion of his poems deals with the tomb. He speculates 
about the three-year-old daughter of a stockyards hunky “in 
a white coffin that cost him a week’s wages;” he writes a poem 
called ““Graves;” he pictures death as a cosmic junk man; he 
remembers that Huntington, to whom ten thousand men 
said: “Yes, sir,” and Blithery, who was one of the ten thou- 
sand, both “sleep in houses six feet long;” he writes one of 
his loveliest pieces about Abraham Lincoln, Grant, Poca- 
hontas, “any streetful of people,” as they sleep “in the dust, 
in the cool tombs.” He says: 


“If I should pass the tomb of Jonah 

I would stop there and sit for awhile; 

Because I was swallowed one time deep in the dark 
And came out alive after all,” 


and identifies himself in turn with the dead Nero, dead Sind- 
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bad, Nebuchadnezzar, Jack Cade, John Brown, and Jesse 
James. He loiters in Trinity churchyard where the 


“stenogs, bundle boys, scrubwomen, sit on the tombstones, 
and walk on the grass of graves, speaking of war and 
weather, of babies, wages and love,” 


and concludes that 


“ce 


. easy is the sleep of Alexander Hamilton. 
. easy is the sleep of Robert Fulton. 
. easy are the great governments and the great steam- 
boats.” 


Life is the great poet, pouring out men like cups of coffee. 


“Civilizations, all the work of the artists, 
inventors, dreamers of work and genius, 
go to the dumps one by one.” 


This is not the note of Whitman, it is not the note of Amer- 
ica, it is the note of the Scandinavian mystic, the race which 
gave us the deep irony, the pregnant silences of the sagas. 

For as Sandburg, because he sets so high a value on men, 
is continually brought to the thought of death, so, like other 
mystics, he prizes silence above noise, introspection above 
activity. He writes, I know, of the jazzmen in a poem so 
expressive in mood and vocabulary that it has been equalled 
only by the negro poet, Langston Hughes, in his “The 
Weary Blues.” Sandburg’s production has values which 
will escape the careless reader by reason of its apparently 
atrocious vocabulary: 


“Drum on your drums, batter on your banjoes, 
sob on the long cool winding saxophones. 
Go to it, O jazzmen. 


“Sling your knuckles on the bottoms of the happy tin 
pans, let your trombones ooze, and go husha-husha- 
hush with the slippery sand-paper. 


“Moan like an autumn wind high in the lonesome tree- 
tops, moan soft like you wanted somebody terrible, 

cry like a racing car slipping away from a motor-cycle 
cop, bang-bang! you jazzmen, bang all together 
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drums, traps, banjoes, horns, tin cans—make two 
people fight on the top of a stairway and scratch each 
other’s eyes in a clinch tumbling down the stairs. 


“Can the rough stuff. . . now a Mississippi steam- 
boat pushes up the night river with a hoo-hoo-hoo-0o 

. and the green lanterns calling to the high soft 
stars. . . a red moon rides on the humps of the low 
river hills. . . go to it, O jazzmen.” 


This is superb workmanship; the fact that it will be read by 
most people either as a glorification of mere noise or as a 
piece of grotesque satire, indicates how little they know 
Sandburg. But the sensitive reader if he is alert, in this 
poem, as in the artist’s other celebrations of modern life, de- 
tects always the note of pitying reserve. The jazz orchestra 
is so loud because it booms and crashes its way through the 
silence of an enigmatic universe; and man, afraid to listen 
to Nothing, makes all the noise he can just as children do in 
a dark place. It is unintelligent, Sandburg thinks, for the 
finer values escape; but it is pitifully human. The poet him- 
self values silence more than speech. “All I can give you,” 
he writes, “is broken-face gargoyles,” which is a Sandburgian 
recognition of the thoughts that “break through language 
and escape,” of Browning’s famous line; and the next selec- 
tion in Miss West’s anthology is significantly entitled, 
“Aprons of Silence.” One of his loveliest images, “Fog”— 
is it not the enigma of life itself? 


“The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


“Tt sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on.” 


And this saga-like irony reappears in an early poem, “A 
Fence :” 


“Now the stone house on the lake front is finished 
and the workmen are beginning the fence. 
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The palings are made of iron bars with steel points 

that can stab the life out of any man who falls 
on them. 

As a fence, it is a masterpiece, and will shut off the 

rabble and all vagabonds and hungry men and 

all wandering children looking for a place to play. 

Passing through the bars and over the steel points will 

go nothing except Death and the Rain and Tomor- 

row. 
Possibly this poem exhibits the confusion of values which 
Miss Lowell noted in “Chicago Poems,” but it is highly 
typical, and I submit to Miss West that it is not good Amer- 
ican to write that nothing will go through the fence “except 
Death and the Rain and Tomorrow.” We think we build 
stouter fences than that. This idea comes from farther north, 
from an earlier time, than anything the jazz age knows. 

I have begun with Sandburg’s central thought rather than 
with his technique as a poet because I think he is still gen- 
erally misunderstood as a thinker, especially by those who 
care not at all for his methods. He has not of course failed 
to develop. “Chicago Poems” represents a note of rebellion 
which almost disappears from later volumes. The fact that 
he is no longer merely the poet of urban life, but that he has 
gone more and more to the prairies, to the sunburnt west, 
is significant of this “gentling” process. From his early 
work to his latest runs a progress from rebellion through 
scepticism to resignation. Like Margaret Fuller he accepts 
the universe. 

Doubtless there are many reasons for the change. Like 
all artists of a pronouncedly individual style, he has been 
caught in a net of his own weaving; he has been compelled 
always to write like Carl Sandburg—.. e., like “Hog Butcher 
of the World,” just as Mark Twain had always to be funny. 
And, like Clemens, Sandburg has had to adopt a new medium 
in order to break out of this vicious circle; the medium, in 
his case, of prose. He has taken to writing whimsical tales 
for children, made up, as his favorite audience would say, 
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“out of his own head,” and populated by such astonishing 
people as Gimme-the-Axe and Please-Gimme. I am not 
(despite the poetic charm of such a piece as the story of the 
girl and the boy who rode their white horses into the ocean) 
a great admirer of these tales. They seem to me forced and 
artificial, and I do not see in Carl a modern Hans Christian 
Andersen, despite his whimsy and his sincere desire to create 
a children’s mythology. It is not until his “Lincoln” that he 
seems to me to have mastered something like a prose style 
rich and rhythmic like his poetry, and even here he is some- 
times at the mercy of syntax and grammar. 

But the change to the new Sandburg is to be found in his 
poems as well. The later volumes are richer in fantasy, in 
lyricism, in a satisfaction with beauty for its own sake, than 
is the case with “Chicago Poems.” His extraordinary pic- 
ture-making power has freer play and produces more beau- 
tiful images when he gets away from his sociological obses- 
sions. I do not think that “there is something terrible” in 
the sight of a hurdy-gurdy, a gypsy man and woman, and a 
monkey in front of an empty house, as Carl does in “Elev- 
enth Avenue Racket,” a poem which seems to me the most 
maudlin thing he ever wrote; and when I compare this per- 
formance with the opening of “Four Preludes on Play- 
things of the Wind,” with its striking motto, “The past is a 
bucket of ashes,” I appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober: 


“The woman called To-morrow 

sits with a hairpin in her teeth 

and takes her time 

and does her hair the way she wants it 
and fastens at last the last braid and coil 
and puts the hairpin where it belongs 
and turns and drawls: Well, what of it? 
My grandmother, Yesterday, is gone. 
What of it? Let the dead be dead.” 


“Those that observe their similitudes, in case they be such as 
are but rarely observed by others,” said Thomas Hobbes, 
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“are sayd to have a Good Wit; by which, in this occasion, is 
meant a Good Fancy.” Sandburg is strikingly gifted with 
this “Good Fancy,” and the poem to its close is moving and 
beautiful: 


“The doors were cedar 
and the panels strips of gold 
and the girls were golden girls 
and the panels read and the girls chanted: 
We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was. 
The doors are twisted on broken hinges. 
Sheets of rain swished through on the wind 
where the golden girls ran and the panels read: 
We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was.” 


“The feet of the rats 

scribble on the door sills; 

the heiroglyphs of the rat footprints 
chatter the pedigrees of the rats 
and babble of the blood 

and gabble of the breed 


of the grandfathers and the great-grandfathers 
of the rats 


“And the wind shifts 

and the dust on a door sill shifts 

and even the writing of the rat footprints 

tells us nothing, nothing at all 

about the greatest city, the greatest nation 

where the strong men listened 

and the women warbled: Nothing like us ever was.” 


, 


The poem represents, I say, Sandburg’s extraordinary pic- 
ture-making power, which is released in him when he gets 
away from urban life into the vast spaces where he can con- 
template the stars: 
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“The weavers of shadows weave at sunset; 
the young black-eyed women run, run, run 
to the night star homes; the old women 
sit weaving for the night rain gods, 
the night luck gods,” 


he writes; and it is as though nobody had ever described the 
coming of night before. 

The central difficulty of Sandburg for many people is not 
his thought, but his diction. They say either that they do 
not like it, or that they do not understand it. Perhaps there 
is nothing to be said to either objector. It is useless to re- 
tort that Sandburg represents nothing abnormal in poetry; 
that verse is perpetually renewing itself in his way—the way 
of breaking down old poetic conventions. It is even idle to 
remark that the same objections have been urged against 
Francois Villon and Wordsworth and Abraham Cowley and 
Victor Hugo, all of whom, according to their contemporaries 
or successors, were ruining the art of poetry. It is too late 
to apologize for that which requires no apology. And I 
shall simply flatly assert that if anyone who is not previously 
prejudiced, will examine the volumes of Carl Sandburg, he 
will find in them an extraordinary freshness and variety of 
diction, a command over words ranging from the veriest 
slang to the stateliest phrase moulded by the lips of man, 
which mark the poet as one of the lords of language. He 
is as fresh and original in the matter of words as Shake- 
speare. As for the sources of his diction, provided the poet 
secure his effect, I do not see that they matter, for Carl is 
not writing for eternity, he is writing for himself and for us. 
Perhaps I might add, however, that to my taste Sandburg is 
seldom wilfully grotesque—his “uncouthness” springs rather 
from despair and from humour; he feels keenly that ideas 
are frail, values are fragile, language is inadequate, and he 
sometimes becomes impatient with words (as he always, and 
properly, is with mere conventions), seizes on the handiest 
expression, and throws it into his poem. Miss Lowell com- 
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plained, not of his diction, but of his grammar and syntax, 
and I think there is occasional ground for complaint; but 
take him all in all, I see no need for explanation or apologetic 
defense. 

Miss West’s anthology, then, permits us to see Sandburg 
as a whole. Certain defects necessarily appear. There are 
certain themes which recur to the point of monotony. The 
trick of contrasting the living with the dead is one of these. 
Another is the sophomoric habit of contrasting the rich and 
the poor to the advantage of the poor. A third is the trick 
of confronting the past with the present. In general it may 
be said, that, given any theme dealing with the proletariat, 
one may predict with fair accuracy and without reading the 
poem, what Sandburg is going to say. Sometimes he is too 
concerned for maintaining his individual style. Sometimes 
he merely poses. He is overly pessimistic about his idea that 
art itself is not eternal, that everything goes, whereas the 
very poems in which he sets forth his doctrine are made pos- 
sible only because mankind remembers at least a portion of 
its heroes, and recovers new ones from Babylon and Egypt 
with delight. But when all is said, I think Carl Sandburg 
remains the most richly endowed of all our living poets, 
and the most unpredictable. He has not like Masters or 
Frost settled into the mere imitation of himself; he is still 
developing, apparently without ‘diminution of his poetic 
vigor. 

If I were asked to pick out the poems which seem to me 
most characteristic of Sandburg—not necessarily his finest 
poems, nor his own favorites—lI think I should select three. 
They would include “Prairie,” which represents his thought 
of what Miss West calls “a vast continent which by the ma- 
jesty of its plains and its waters and its mountains, calls 
forth a response of power in the men who behold it.” I 
should include the poem on the playthings of the wind which 
I have already quoted for its picture-making quality. And 
I should add “The Sins of Kalamazoo,” in which Carl’s in- 
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terpretation of human existence at its average level is set 
forth at the average level of his achievement, a poem which 
contains most of his virtues and most of his defects. The 
first half of the poem is in dull, flat prose, for he is describ- 
ing a dull, flat subject (“the people who sin the sins of Kala- 
mazoo are neither scarlet nor crimson.”), but it mounts to 
the silence of the stars in a mixture of sentimentality and 
sincerity which no other poet has quite attained: 


“Best of all 
I have loved the red gold smoke of your sunsets; 
I have loved a moon with a ring around it 
Floating over your public square; 
I have loved the white dawn frost of your early winter silver 
And purple over your railroad tracks and lumber yards. 
“The wishing heart of you I loved, Kalamazoo. 
I sang bye-lo, bye-lo to your dreams. 
I sang bye-lo to your hopes and songs. 
I wished to God there were hound dogs of bronze on your 
public squares, 
Hound dogs with bronze paws looking to a long horizon 
with a shivering silver-angel, 
a creeping mystic what-is-it.” 


Howarp Mumrorp JoNgES 


CORNFIELD SONGS 


Negro Workaday Songs. By Howard W. Odum and Guy 
B. Johnson. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. $3.00. 


T IS almost inevitable that the reader will come from 
[xe Workaday Songs” more firm in his convic- 

tion that the negro has far less of poetry than of 
music in his soul, and for this the very nature of the book is 
responsible. The purpose of the collection is avowedly to 
furnish a third contribution to the series of folk-back- 
ground studies begun in “The Negro and His Songs,” by 
the same editors, and continued in Newbell Puckett’s 
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“Folk-Beliefs of the Southern Negro.” Its emphasis is 
accordingly social. The editors have not overlooked, how- 
ever, the literary or artistic value of the selections pre- 
sented, and have rectified one weakness of their previous 
volume by supplying a chapter with tunes to more than a 
dozen of the songs. Their observations, although sounder 
as sociology than as literary criticism, are generally sig- 
nificant; but apart from the extent to which we may in- 
terpret a race through song and folk-lore, the fact remains 
that the ratio of one air to twenty song-texts is hardly 
enough to give the reader much insight into the musical 
quality—no less representative of the negro than the 
words—of the selections. Even though he is quite willing 
to assume that the songs sing much better than they read, 
and should for fullest effect be rendered by a group, the 
reader will instinctively judge them as poetry—and the 
cornfield negro is not a poet. 

All of the specimens cited are direct transcriptions of 
songs “sung or repeated by actual Negro workers or 
singers.” The secular pieces are not so appealing as the 
older spirituals yet they contain some very fine imagery: 
witness the description of the whirling flash of pick-axe in 
the sun, in 

“I got rainbow 
Tied all round my shoulder,” 
or the self-explanatory 


“I done walk till 

Feets gone to rollin’ 

Jes’ lak a wheel.” 
Nor are the workaday songs so well known, but are alto- 
gether unstandardized, most of these being printed for the 
first time. Some are fragmentary, many are crude, others 
are meaningless through countless mutations, there is 
abundant repetition of sentiment and phrase; but it is not 
possible to read the volume closely without encountering 
scores of passages that epitomize the temperament of the 
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Southern negro, from such a characteristic reminder as 
“de ride am free to heaven” where the elect shall “eat what 
de angels eat” to the equally typical lamentation at pos- 
sessing “no ready-made money” or at having “Cap’n get 
shoe shine off my britches.” 

By workaday songs is meant not songs of labor but 
rather songs that are sung during work. Practically every 
type of negro work rhyme is represented here—songs of 
the “po’ boy long way from home” singing down “that 
lonesome road,” of the “bad man from bad man’s land,” 
of the bonds of jail and chain-gang or woman and love, of 
the comparative merits of “high brown” and “chocolate 
drop,” of the “creeper” who “fools wid another man’s wo- 
man,” of “hollerin’ jes’ to he’p me wid my work.” In the 
greater number, with a fine disregard of relevance, the 
composer breaks his thread again and again to apostro- 
phize his Lord as a sort of chum and gn always eager 
listener. Also, in spite of the endless “blues,” the worka- 
day sorrow songs which the editors deem “next to the 
spirituals probably the Negro’s most distinctive contribu- 
tion to American art,” the majority of the selections have 
a humorous touch. The philosophic resignation which 
leads the negro to palliate his troubles with broad humor 
appears best in the prison songs: 


“I’m “hind de bars, but jes’ for a day, 
‘Cause walkin’ out de do’ ain’t de only way;” 
or 


“I can shin de highes’ tree in all de worl’ 
When I hear dem houns, dem chain gang houns;” 


or when he comforts himself that the poor prison fare is 
“better ’n I has at home” at the same moment that he ob- 
serves that his iron cuffs are “stronger ’n I has at home.” 
Sometimes the humor is plaintive, as when the incarcerated 
negro sings: 
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“De rabbit in de briar patch, 
De squirrel in de tree, 
Would love to go huntin’, 
But I ain’t free, 
But I ain’t free, 
But I ain’t free, 
Would love to go huntin’, 
But I ain’t free, ain’t free.” 
It may be cynical: 
“See two passenger trains, Lawd, 
Runnin’ side by side. 
See two womens, see two womens, 
Stan’ an’ talk so long. 
Bet yo’ life dey got 
Each an’ de udder’s man;” 
or 


“Bill’s wife rid ’hin’ de hearse, 
She rid in a hack, 
I kotch her grinnin’ at her new daddy 
Out’n a crack. 
She’s got another daddy, Lawd, 
She’s got another daddy.” 
But there are many selections that embody conscious 
pathos or unconscious tragedy: 
“T’s gonna shine 
Whiter dan snow 
When I gits to heaven.” 
So on through the list, from ballads that relate the ex- 
ploits of Left Wing Gordon, singing black-skinned no- 
mad, and of John Henry, fictitious steel-driver of the Paul 
Bunyan type, to the more finished modern spirituals or 
the folk minstrels whose familiar burdens and lilt will 
carry many a Southerner back in memory to his nursery 
days. Look at them from any angle or in whatever light, 
these songs should help to promote interest in and under- 
standing of negro nature, and in this way further the day 
when the Southerner of his own volition and in his own 
manner shall bring himself to grapple more seriously with 
the racial problem than he has yet done. 
ArMIsTEAD C. Gorpon, JR. 
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THE REAL AND THE UNREAL 

The World of William Clissold. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 2 vol., $5.00. 

The Silver Stallion. By James Branch Cabell. New 
York: Robert McBride and Company. $2.50. 

The Romantic Comedians. By Ellen Glasgow. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.50. 

Crewe Train. By Rose Macaulay. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. $2.00. 


The World That Was. By John G. Bowman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


The Silver Spoon. By John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Gallant Lady. By Margaret Widdemer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


The Birth of the Gods. By Dmitri S. Merezhkovsky. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


Tropic Death. By Eric Walrond. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50. 


Precious Bane. By Mary Webb. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


Janet Thurso. By Alexander Moray. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


The Ninth Wave. By Carl Van Doren. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Her Son’s Wife. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


HE novel used to be defined, in traditionally cor- 

rect books like the dictionary and the encyclo- 
pedia, as a representation, by means of a plot, of 

the actions of characters drawn from real life. But modern 
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revisions of encyclopedias show such a neat definition in- 
exact and troublesome in the face of new books which are 
daily being classed as novels; and, no doubt, the makers of 
the dictionary will some day soon try their hands at more 
satisfactory discrimination. ‘The whole difficulty is a mat- 
ter of growth within the field of the thing we used to call 
the novel; our lack of exact terms arises from much the 
same sort of development that has made the definition of 
chemistry dangerous if done only in chemical terminology; 
it partakes too of the uncertainty in our use of the word, 
time, since hypotheses of relativity have widened our con- 
cepts: the old meanings for chemical and physical and bio- 
logical words have had to be widened as the expansion of 
knowledge has made old fundamentals obviously complex. 
If the inclusion of new meanings in old words has not hap- 
pened so much in the field of the novel, yet, at any rate, it 
has arisen from the same causes as have stimulated the 
changes in the scientific world: books like “Ulysses” and 
Wells’ “The Secret Places of the Heart” owe their liter- 
ary divergences from the old novel form to outside changes 
in the world of scientific thought as surely as the later 
books of May Sinclair are turned and shaped by the dark 
discoveries of psychology. 

To put it all very simply, the change in the meaning of 
the word, novel, has been to make the word mean a record 
of internal conflict and spiritual action rather than of ex- 
ternal conflict and physical action. Away back in 1922 
the thing took a big jump forward with the publication in 
France of that Irish monstrosity, “Ulysses.” Then for a 
while, during the growth in America of the yokel school 
of fiction, the significance of “Ulysses” was lost sight of, 
because in middle-western literature the pre-occupation 
of the authors with the’ pungent, if not beautiful, concrete- 
nesses of their world made us forget that their stories were 
not concerned much with the real actions of human beings 
or with a plot in the fine old English usage. They wrote 
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books that, at any rate, were real, and so the definition of 
the novel remained much the same as it was in the days 
when Dickens and Thackeray had the good fortune to write 
untroubled by the sparks of the psychological anvils. But 
now—indeed ever since 1921, to use a date that marks Carl 
Van Doren’s summary of American novel tendencies—the 
story-teller has been forsaking not only plot but reality as 
well; more than that, he has often gone back to plot and 
sneered, as Cabell does so politely, at reality itself. What, 
then, in a literary world like this, when a novel is not a 
novel, is a man to say? 

This perplexity furnishes an admirable text for this re- 
view of over a dozen new novels, books that exhibit every 
known divergence and agreement with the old definition. 
There is no one standard, no foot-rule to use on books that 
vary from the unreality of “The Silver Stallion” to the real 
but subjective reality of “The World of William Clissold.” 
In between comes story telling—strange as it may seem— 
that has no motive back of it but amusing the reader, giving 
him an entertaining hour or so by his reading lamp. The 
only way to be happy in the face of such an array of novels 
is, | suppose, to do as Margaret Fuller is said to have done, 
and “accept” the literary universe with a transcendent if 
uncritical approval. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’ “The World of William Clissold”’ is 
by point of length and complexity and uniqueness the im- 
portant book of this list. In a few slightly acid pages “‘be- 
fore the title page,’ Mr. Wells takes the time to divert crit- 
ics from saying how much Clissold is a picture of Mr. Wells 
and how little the book is what we call a novel. H. G. Wells 
protests that he has been identified with everybody in his 
books from 'Tono-Bungay to Mr. Kipps, and he insists that 
he is no more writing about himself in any of his books than 
is Kipling or Hergesheimer, perhaps. Of course, admits 
Wells, nobody can write without coloring his characters 
somewhat with his own ideas, impulses, and characteristics. 
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Yet, says Mr. Wells in despair, he himself is more than un- 
fairly attacked on this score. Everybody complains when 
Wells writes himself into a book, but everybody allows it 
when someone else does it in another book. And, adds 
Wells, more than all this, whenever he pictures a character 
type—for example, a Minister—everyone immediately 
identifies the Minister with one of Wells’ contemporaries 
and perhaps friends. And that, Wells implies, makes 
trouble. 

Beyond the amusing comment that a critic might make 
when H. G. Wells says that people complain when he writes 
himself into a book and do not complain when others do, 
much needs to be said on the general proposition, for it af- 
fects vitally what we say about “The World of William 
Clissold.” All that can be sketched out briefly. First of 
all, Mr. Wells has, from his very first books, been one of 
the novelists who characterize themselves in every character 
that they draw. This is no criticism; it is a statement of a 
patent fact. Some writers can project themselves and be 
interested in other people; such men are like Kipling, who 
can write of Mulvaney and Ortheris and keep himself out. 
Other men give themselves infinite shapes, shapes we can 
take pleasure in, but all the shapes are those of the author’s 
own person. Such men are like H. G. Wells. 

Now the world of Clissold is the world of Wells, and 
Clissold is Wells. Mr. H. G. Wells, the author, may ob- 
ject to Wells-Clissold, but they are one and the same, for 
all the author’s objections. This, with its amplification as 
you read the book, seems to me the one important comment 
on the novel. (I am willing to call the book a novel, since 
Mr. Wells is eager.) 

“The World of William Clissold” is a novel of ideas and 
reflection and internal debate. That, in fact, is the world 
of William Clissold. To call the story an informal, narra- 
tive essay retelling of ““The Outline of History” is not far 
wrong, despite the people in the book and the action. Clis- 
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sold, from his early leisurely record of his life in the first 
volume to his tale of more intimate human—and not intel- 
lectual—relationships nearer the end of the story is a genial 
and provocative old fellow to whom we can listen with de- 
light while he talks about men or women or the growth of 
the consciousness of the human race. This emphasis upon 
Idea is one of the achievements Mr. Wells hopes is to be his 
in these volumes. 

The most interesting part of the whole thing to me—and 
so big a book demands many reviews—is the way the story 
is told. The author, as a god of the machine, does keep out, 
even though his identification with his hero may be clear. 
But Clissold sees only as far as we see; we understand what 
happens and who appears only as perfectly as Clissold un- 
derstands. ‘This adaptation of the biographical form to 
story telling, although not new, is something which H. G. 
Wells accomplishes in this story. It is more than diary; it 
is limitation of the thought of the book and the progress of 
its philosophy to the capability of William Clissold. As I 
have said, such a large book demands a single, long review 
or a number of short ones, but it has for me, these immediate 
interests. 

“The Silver Stallion” is a long way from “The World of 
William Clissold.” Cabell’s book deliberately escapes real 
considerations and realists, even realists like Wells, whose 
reality is of the philosophic realm of a man’s thoughts that 
come as a reflection of tangible, physical realities. Wells is 
a realist just as surely as Lawrence is a realist of sensuality 
and Anderson a realist of emotionality. Each is concerned 
with a real transcript of actuality; it is only the actuality 
that differs. Wells is enthralled by the spectacle of human 
life growing more conscious of its possibilities as the years 
goon. Even impermanences like religion Wells judges as 
realities that affect the mind of men. 

Cabell does not greatly care about the Idea of Humanity 
or the ultimate goal. He has long ago decided how worth- 
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less material considerations are and how impermanent and 
childish things like eternal love and systems of religion and 
rational thought become when looked at as positive achieve- 
ments. Cabell’s solution to the whole business, years ago, 
was to forget, if he could, the drab realities and the rational 
systems and to lose himself in the charm of a world which, 
if recognized as illusion, was at least diverting and beauti- 
ful and not without its satisfaction. Such a world is not 
the world of most of us. Most of us cannot laugh at our 
own illusions and still play with them and be happy. Most 
of us must seriously accept the things Mr. Cabell seems to 
be able to get along without. And this is to say neither that 
Mr. Cabell is right nor that we are wrong. It is merely to 
state a fact. 

“The Silver Stallion,” then, is a thrust—another thrust 
—at realists of all kinds, realists who call themselves evan- 
gelists, champions of a cause, honest truth seekers, or what 
not. Chiefly, it is a book that reduces to an absurdity, by 
means of a Knights of the Round Table parable, the kind 
of realism that says the world is not very good but that just 
around the corner is a redeemer who is going to make every- 
thing happy. I have heard “The Silver Stallion” com- 
mented upon as an exploitation of the Saviour myth in 
Christian terms. I do not believe such a meaning to the 
story is justified. Cabell is not talking religion only in this 
medieval burlesque. He is talking broader satire, poking 
fun at the half realism and half sentimentalism that wants 
to cry the world down with one voice and promise miracles 
of salvation for it with the other. He has, by chance, used 
a means that looks like parody on religious salvation. I do 
not mean he does not imply such a parody, but I do mean 
that he implies more. The genius of Cabell pervades the 
whole book, and in telling of the order of the Silver Stallion 
and of the One who was to come again, Cabell exhibits, even 
in his thrusts at our most cherished ideals, that suavity and 
grace, and poetry that make him endurable. I cannot re- 
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member, at the moment, one other man who could be sharp 
and smooth at the same time, unless it be George Meredith. 
There is always, of course, to be remembered bland and bit- 
ing Chaucer. 

I should have liked to record my enthusiastic reception 
of Ellen Glasgow’s “The Romantic Comedians,” for she is 
a woman, who, since her “Barren Ground,” makes you ex- 
pect high accomplishments. I must confess, however, to a 
disappointment; I do not believe that satire is the happy 
field for a writer whose intense seriousness and vivid color 
of austerity in “Barren Ground” made that book a success. 
In “The Romantic Comedians,” there are, however, flashes 
of genius. There is first of all the description of place, the 
moody color of Miss Glasgow’s pictures of the out-doors 
that make the book almost convincing despite the stiffness 
of its characterizations and the wooden quality in its plot. 
Moments like this make “The Romantic Comedians” worth 
all the time it takes to read it: 


Turning away, he went slowly indoors, and it seemed to 
him that he carried the inescapable burden of the April 
twilight within his heart. 

Throughout the novel, lovely pictures of rooms and places 
color the story with authentic poetry. 

The second quality I enjoyed was an occasional epigram- 
matic touch. If there had been more of it, the drag of 
tempo would possibly have escaped detection. At one 
place, the Judge tells his sister, “at your time of life, you 
might find something better to do than interfere with the 
private affairs of other people.” Edmonia replies, “At our 
time of life, Gamaliel, there isn’t much else that we can do.” 

Despite all this, the book seems to me self-conscious and 
uneasy. It is not convincing irony. It does not, for me, 
tear away the dusty vestiges of sentimentalized Southern 
life. It tells a story, using a highly specialized plot (with 
rather ugly implications if it were carried through as in 
“Barren Ground’’) that says little about Southern romance 
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or romantic illusion and says little about unhappy mar- 
riages, which it chose to discuss. Of course, it is easy to see 
that Ellen Glasgow picked her May-and-December plot to 
emphasize the folly of the shop-worn figures of Southern 
stories, but she does not achieve that primary result and 
hence misses any secondary result, as well. The situation, 
highly specialized, tends to make us say, “Well, of course, 
the Judge looks silly, and so do his ideals of conduct, but if 
he had been put in a real situation, he wouldn’t seem ridicu- 
lous.” 'That seems to me the primary fault in the satire. 
The second is somewhat different. I found the book dull; 
the situations and the character development seemed drag- 
ged out and tedious. The verve and intensity of “Barren 
Ground” nowhere rescued the Comedians from their un- 
reality and from their dullness. “The Romantic Comedi- 
ans” has back of it an observance and critical attitude to- 
wards the life Miss Glasgow knows that is heartening. She 
is doing something, even in “The Romantic Comedians,” 
that is worth doing. She deserves all our attention to what- 
ever she may in the future have to say. 

Rose Macaulay, although she never writes a dull story, 
seems to have written herself out in that jolly and yet piti- 
ful burlesque of Victorian England, “Told by an Idiot.” 
Her latest, “Crewe Train,” says nothing new and is touched 
with obviousness. “Crewe Train” suggests that much of the 
worry of being civilized and going to bridge parties and 
reading modern novels and getting married and going to 
church and talking small talk is waste effort. “Crewe 
Train” develops this idea by picturing Denham, an English 
girl, who is a magnificent savage, raised as a barbarian in a 
little European village where English travellers do not of- 
ten come. When Denham’s father dies, her life as a bar- 
barian is over, and she returns, fretting like an inarticulate 
William Morris, to the land, England, which her father 
left when she was young. It is Denham’s lot to marry a 
young editor, whose complex world wears her into rebel- 
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lion. Finally, however, the call of being near her husband 
conquers Denham, and she returns to the bondage of being 
a civilized Londoner. The story is live and clever, and it 
makes enjoyable reading despite the pages of obvious ex- 
planation that Rose Macaulay seems to think it necessary to 
give us before we can understand what she and her people 
are trying to tell us. 

“The World That Was” is a story about childhood. It 
does not patronize the little boy whose story it tells; neither 
does it sentimentalize over how splendid a thing it is to be 
very young. Rather, it presents to grown-ups the chance 
to look back to a time when clocks were of no use and when 
the world was an adventure, not all happy, yet all exciting 
and very wonderful. It is hard to be grown to manhood 
and still know how children feel about things like going to 
bed on a cold winter night and hearing the sounds of people 
moving around downstairs. It is hard to capture the ecstasy 
that comes to a small boy when he first hears Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village” read aloud and gets the music and the 
pain at the same time. Things like learning to play a flute 
and discovering how big a prairie farm can be, and plant- 
ing a garden all your own, and wanting a bicycle, and hat- 
ing to do chores are all part of the world that was. And, 
says the Preface, what the book is to do is take us back to 
those days of wonder and make our hearts beat as they did 
when the calliope in a mid-western town played “In the 
Sweet Bye and Bye” and “S’wanee River.” 

It is hard to catch the charm of “The World That Was” 
in a review and make it seem like an achievement of the 
sort which it really is. Mr. Bowman catches the reality of 
the child world and by means of sentences that are not 
childish but simple and strong and beautiful, like childhood, 
he shapes a story that is full of the very color of being 
young. There are two old words used in composition 
classes that apply here, denotation and connotation. “The 
World That Was” has all the denotations of youth, the lit- 
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tle things like a train of cars that make up the child’s life. 
But beyond that, this book has a mood that goes straight 
to the heart of being small and wondering about things 
and wanting to be approved by people like Father and 
brother Charles. To read the little book is an adven- 
ture—a successful one—in being young again, and the con- 
notations from your experience will run away with you in- 
to genuine poetry. The delightful experiment of being 
born an American child with a happy world of prairie and 
garden and school to grow into is part of the book’s discov- 
ery. It ought to help clear up the old delusion that beauty 
is somehow the heritage of European children alone, and 
that being young in America may be necessary and advan- 
tageous but somewhat unlovely. “The World That Was” 
presents a serious, simple, poetic picture of a little boy who 
grows up in the boundary of small town and country, that 
happy region where so many of us first learned that trees 
were different from each other and that birds were fun to 
watch and that some things about going to school were just 
about as good as they could be. The book deserves a wide 
and appreciative reading. 

John Galsworthy keeps to the level he set for himself 
early in the history of the Forsytes by his latest chapter, 
“The Silver Spoon.” Coming as it does after “The White 
Monkey,” it invites an immediate comparison. It is hard 
to separate one book in the Saga from another; the critic 
is liable to the interpretation of “The Silver Spoon,” 
for example, in the light of all the other chapters of the 
series. He will, too, remember the solidity and reality of 
the Forsyte history and feel that he is getting nothing new 
but just more of an admirable accomplishment. Well, I 
do not see how to avoid such a background for judgment of 
“The Silver Spoon;” the old facility at character drawing, 
the old pre-occupation with the state of English politics 
still slows up the story but deepens it with reality, and the 
old ability of Galsworthy at telling about men and women 
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in a way that makes them seem people and not written charac- 
ters are all present. “The Silver Spoon” seems to me to move 
more rapidly than “The White Monkey” and to come to a 
more definite point. The despondent implication of the 
white monkey itself never seemed very clear to me; on the 
other hand, the selfishness and childishness of the modern 
Englishman focus easily both around the symbol and the 
plot of “The Silver Spoon.” The dramatic tension of the 
book needs a word; there is a sweep about the story that 
Galsworthy does not always have. Often, he seems un- 
happy or gloomy or austere, but not a story teller; this time 
he gets a situation—as in the court room and in the scene 
between the two women—that is undeniably vivid. The 
one man in the book who never gets real is the American, 
Francis Wilmot, whose Galsworthian diction—presumably 
that of a young Southerner—is amusing. However truly 
Galsworthy can make British people speak their tongue, he 
is as yet stagey when he uses American English. But this 
is no point for discussion; it is one of the minor points in 
the story that are to be noticed. And in “The Silver 
Spoon,” it must be said that Galsworthy is still the old Gals- 
worthy, dissatisfied, worrying, uncertain, but offering no 
suggestions of the probable solution for English difficulties 
in the future. He warns, reproves, sympathizes, but does 
not direct. One wonders, sometimes, whether Galsworthy 
ever will. 

“Gallant Lady” is an entertaining but not important 
novel. There is nothing to be said against it as a book of 
the sort it quite evidently sets out to be; but neither does it 
rise beyond the point of pleasant, rather sentimental story- 
telling. It possesses a neat little plot about a very modern 
young man and wife who live happily, love each other, and 
adore their baby, who by the way, never gets stupid as most 
book babies do. Then comes the shock of tragedy, for the 
husband has married another woman before he married 
Sibyl, his wife, and she, instead of being dead, comes to 
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break up Sibyl’s home. Eventually, after a separation and 
Sibyl’s affairs with a charming rector and a doctor, every- 
thing turns out happily, and we get a weepy, and it must be 
admitted, facile little story that winds up smiling through 
its tears. If it be not put alongside Galsworthy or Wells 
or Cabell it does nicely. 

“The Birth of the Gods” is typically Russian: mystical, 
inchoate, raw, barbarically beautiful, sexually repulsive, 
intense, and hard to understand. It is the tale of Cretan 
religion and the likeness of Cretan rites to what later took 
form in Christianity. The Preface tells us that the birth 
of God in Christianity, later on, came from the Birth of the 
Gods at the time of our story, and that is why the tale-is told. 
It is a half poetized, half narrative study in comparative re- 
ligions, and it loses, in its confusion and intensity, all sem- 
blance of a connected plot: Babylonian kings, vestal vir- 
gins, merchants, and secret rites mix in chaotic confusion 
and sometimes resolve into clarity. The beginning and end 
of the story fuse out into colorful, clean-cut incidents, and 
the sailing of the Bee on a ship while her lover burns to 
death for her on a sacrificial pyre reaches powerful pathos. 
But mixed in is the crudity and the fanaticism that capture 
the Russian mind; it is easy to see why the Russian, in his 
religion, cannot yet make of it a western faith, but embroid- 
ers it with the fierce coloring of an orient that has back of 
it the horrors of Cretan sacrifice. As a novel, the book goes 
to pieces; as a vivid presentation of Cretan religion and as 
a good interpretation of primitive attitudes towards things 
like sacrificial death and atonement, it is excellent. 

“Tropic Death” is a story of the negro in his native back- 
ground. It presents him, in a number of short violent sto- 
ries, in his superstitious setting of bush savages. The 
sketches are parched, tragic, and picturesque. They are 
horrible, not from a riot of perverted emotions as we find in 
“The Birth of the Gods,” but from the over-intensity of 
normal emotions and from the stupidity and superstition 
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that give rise to horrible incidents like feeding a baby pep- 
per to make it drink milk. Each story is clear-cut, well de- 
fined, easy to understand, horribly effective, and fashioned 
to a powerful single mood and climax. The book is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature of negro culture. Sur- 
prisingly enough, it pictures the negro not only in his bar- 
baric state but in his state of civilization, meeting and living 
with white people in an equality which, if not genuine, is at 
least accepted. It is not a lovely book in any way, but it is 
well done—if you care for what it tries to do. 

“Precious Bane” tries its luck at the old-fashioned senti- 
mental diary of an unhappy woman. The story recounts 
the misery of an ugly woman, one who has a harelip, and 
must see her beautiful friend, Jancis, draw the admiration 
of the men. It is a dialect story, done with much exclama- 
tion and sentimentalized apostrophe, and it does not quite 
reach its goal. The story is a queer one, and the methods by 
which the heroine is made to have her eventual lover recog- 
nize the beauty of her form despite the deformity of her 
face, are novel to the point of silliness. The frankness of 
the incidents in the book and the complication of crimes that 
run from matricide to adultery to suicide make it a weird 
and unbelievable story, despite the fact that we must grant 
to the countryfolk of England that artlessness which al- 
lows brutality and crudeness. Substance the book certainly 
has, but to change its substance into a good novel, we need 
a refashioning of the whole thing so that sentimentalizing 
and quaintness match; or we need ruggedness and the aus- 
terity of a Hardy to give the passionate deeds and violence 
their true setting. 

“Janet Thurso” deals with much the same people, but it 
does its work well. Its rugged simplicity and sweetness 
are not too sweet, and they are matched by normal situa- 
tions and straightforward, simple writing that makes Janet 
seem the strong, artless woman that she is. The book is free 
of the smartness and the wordiness and the false poetry of 
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most books that tell of the poor and the humble-minded. 
Janet Thurso seems to me one of the best defined women I 
have chanced upon in novels for a good while. The story 
of her as a child is beautiful; her fear of the dark road to 
the tavern is vividly told; so, too, is her desire to avoid tell- 
ing a lie and yet not betray her brother, whom she fears, 
and her father, whom she obeys. Equally well drawn are 
the pictures of her husband, later in the book, and her sons. 
Mr. Moray possesses the faculty of putting down impres- 
sions so that they create people. He can do more; he can 
tell about these people in a way that makes us want to keep 
on reading. A third faculty he has of speaking of virtue 
and noble conduct and making it seem worthy of imitation. 
“Janet Thurso,” would be a pleasant experience for almost 
anyone who reads widely in the field of new books. It will 
never be a well-known book, but it deserves all the more ap- 
preciation from those who would by nature care for it. It 
makes me think of another simple, vivid book I read about 
two years ago, “The Windlestraw,” an English novel pub- 
lished in this country by Boni and Liveright and missed, I 
am afraid, by many of us who, enjoying Hardy, would have 
liked it. 

“The Ninth Wave” uses the life of a college professor 
for a plot, and it is written by one, Carl Van Doren. For 
this reason, the book has been listed as a genuine interpreta- 
tion of the college professor, and little else in it has been 
given consideration. I am willing to grant that it pictures 
a college teacher and does the job well, for there are as 
many teachers as there are policemen, and I would not 
know a type policeman if I met him in a book. Mr. Van 
Doren’s hero, at any rate, is not evolved from the comic 
paper; he does not forget that he is wearing his glasses; he 
does not blow out the gas, and he does not live a penniless, 
befogged life, tormented by mischievous urchins. Beyond 
this, Mr. Van Doren writes an interesting novel—that 
ought to be granted to this critic who has so humanely and 
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seriously looked into other books for life and color and 
praised them when he found them there. The story of the 
two boys—Kent and Mel—who ride horseraces, go to small 
town dances, become friends, fall in love, and go to college 
wastes no time and falls into no traps of the sort that entice 
an author when he writes of growing boys. They are not 
made smart or pious or wholly light-hearted. ‘They have 
moods like all the rest of us; they find going to school is 
fun, and so are dances, and so are races. The background 
of farm and country church and family direction places 
these real boys against a setting that never suggests manu- 
facturing within an author’s study. The countryside and 
the boys take on reality because they must be a part of the 
reality Mr. Van Doren knows. 

The ninth wave comes when Kent, a grown and success- 
ful teacher goes through the struggles and difficulties of 
marriage on to a still more successful later middle age. The 
book ends with the coming of a grandchild for whom, pre- 
sumably, the waves of life will again begin their roll. The 
story is noteworthy for a tiiangle plot that does not come to 
pass. That, for me, is a symbol of the normality and ease of 
the book, which presents everyday conflict and success ina 
way that keeps our attention. There is nothing profound or 
subtle in the book; neither is it notable for a facile style. It 
is an ordinary, well-written novel that interprets capably 
in a good style a section of human experience that the writer 
possessed. “The Ninth Wave” has imagination, simplicity, 
and sustained interest as its chief recommendations. If it 
is not a distinguished novel, it is at least a good one. And 
this is to put the judgment on low terms. 

Dorothy Canfield, from her first books, exhibited a repor- 
torial sense far above the average. She has always been 
able to write novels that sound like first rate feature stories. 
This is not a back-handed thrust, for by a feature story I 
mean clear, concrete, vivid telling of ordinary human con- 
flicts like those that occur when a son marries the wrong 
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girl or when a wife gets romantic about the wrong man. To 
me, Dorothy Canfield reached her high point in “Rough 
Hewn,” the boy and girl of which I still remember as the 
most plausible young college people I ever met in a book. 
In “Her Son’s Wife” this same ability at making people 
talk like ordinary Americans carries over into a different 
society and a different set of people, but they are no less 
rightly drawn for the kind they are. ‘The theme, that of 
the vulgar daughter-in-law, is an old one, but Dorothy Can- 
field invests it with the reportorial detail she uses so well. 
As a result, the cheapness of Lottie’s frilly dresses and 
smelly perfumes and noisy friends are as raw and sicken- 
ing as they would be in real life. This is what I mean by 
feature story writing. Sentences do not count, diction is 
not consciously good or bad, but the impression of cheap- 
ness or smelliness or noisiness is made unmistakable. As a 
result of this method, Dorothy Canfield is guilty of what 
most feature writers are guilty of, being obviously vivid. 
She over-writes; she explains things we already know; she 
tells us what people think and what they do not think when 
we already know without being told. 

“Her Son’s Wife,” therefore, though it be prolix and 
talky, though its sentences may stretch on and on, and 
though it tell in full what might better be sketched in, has 
no trouble in picking up our attention and keeping it to the 
last page. It is the sort of prose that you find yourself 
forgetting is writing at all; you read on as you would read 
a letter from a garrulous neighbor from your home town. 
If this is not shapely writing, it is at least facile writing; if 
it has no import beyond the domestic import, at any rate, 
we are still most of us interested in the daughter-in-law and 
mother-in-law conflict. Since that still appeals, “Her Son’s 
Wife” will be passing popular. 

FREDERICK P. MAYER. 
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ROGUES, HYPOCRITES AND AVERAGE 
AMERICANS 


The Dreadful Decade. Detailing some Phases in the His- 
tory of the United States from Reconstruction to Re- 
sumption, 1869-1879. By Don C. Seitz. Indiana- 
polis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 


The Mauve Decade. American Life at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Thomas Beer. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


Our Times. 'The United States, 1900-1925. I. The Turn 
of the Century. By Mark Sullivan. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


T= alleged discoverer of the dreadful decade does 


not assert that all Americans of the "Seventies were 

rogues, but only the rascals interest him, and there 
were plenty of them in high places. The brilliant critic of 
the "Nineties, though he finds a few brave and honest men 
in the decade of mauve—a ridiculous color, pink trying to 
be purple—is maddened by its predominant prudery and 
hypocrisy. ‘The veteran reporter who remembers and de- 
scribes the dawn of the twentieth century recognizes that 
the average man was sovereign. What manner of men 
must our fathers and grandfathers have been! At the 
worst, they submitted to knaves and themselves were hypo- 
crites; at best, normalcy was regnant among them. 

The picture of our worst decade, as painted by Don 
Seitz, need not detain us. The publishers of his book de- 
scribe him as having “‘a perfect flair for the extraordinary,” 
and state that the strange story of the Seventies can now 
be told. Unfortunately, it has already been told—more 
than twice. He points no moral, he says. His account in- 
deed is pointless. No noteworthy acuteness of observation 
or vividness of style justifies this new description of an al- 
ready familiar rogues’ gallery. Mr. Seitz serves no pur- 
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pose in showing the What, and makes no attempt to show 
the Wherefore. 

It is very different with Thomas Beer’s satire on the as- 
piring Nineties, already an assured literary and commer- 
cial success. Many a reader, fascinated by its nervous im- 
pressionism, will doubtless applaud more in it than he com- 
prehends. It is a medley of names, brief and ill-connected 
items, and lightning characterizations, a blur of phrases 
which, whatever they are, certainly are not mauve. The 
flash of the rapier is so dazzling that one frequently cannot 
see the havless victim. One hesitates even to be sorry for 
that apparently preposterous and charmless age, lest some- 
how he be identified with it and have that terrible weapon 
turned against himself. 

To Beer, individualist, realist, literary artist, American 
life in the ’Nineties is an incoherent mass of hypocrisy and 
vulgarity. Fed on the “moral pap” of Louisa May Alcott, 
woman was a prude who bullied husband, sons, editors, 
politicians, and everybody else in sight. In the West was 
bloodshed, together with a fair amount of commendable but 
vanishing frankness. The Populists madly danced to “the 
terrible drum of the Silver Knight.” ‘Through the agency 
of the materialistic but realistic Mark Hanna, capital was 
evoked to save from oratory, for which Americans had a 
passion—though some few of the enlightened favored 
strangling orators at birth. Architecture was nothing but 
a malady. “After the Civil War the country-side was puri- 
fying itself in fiction and oratory,” but in nothing else. On 
almost every page glittering epigrams castigate mass rule 
and subservience to stupid conventions. 

Two chapters stand out. In “Dear Harp,” speaking at 
times through the mouth of an Irishman himself who being 
less sophisticated is more clear, the author describes the 
problems of those “vain, charming, baffled folk,” the Ameri- 
can Irish, with unrivaled acuteness and felicity. And in 
“The Unholy Host” he describes in unforgettable phrases 
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certain great, disregarded figures of the aristocracy spirit- 
ual. While the minor moralist was recording and per- 
petuating superstitions, challenging no belief, imposing no 
value, getting nowhere, while the beauties of fact were be- 
coming imperceptible and the cult of mere prettiness be- 
came supreme—Barrett Wendell “before the dressed beef 
of his class-room” protested against vulgarization, Harry 
Thurston Peck strove to be mundane, sophisticated in the 
better sense, and liberal, and William Graham Sumner, 
“cold, ponderous groper,” punctured superstitions and be- 
gan the unsentimental study of society. “The dulcet 
Henry Adams,” however, with no sense of reality, ended 
“as a pleasing figurine on the intellectual shelf.” 

Mark Sullivan views much the same period, though his 
kinder eyes look back through a quarter-century of “prog- 
ress.’ He seeks to follow the average man through a 
period when the average man was “pretty much the whole 
show”’—as Mr. Beer undoubtedly would agree. The aver- 
age man will like the book; it fits like an old shoe. Few 
Americans, perhaps, are not nearly enough average in some 
respects to like it. With Sullivan, one turns the pages of the 
family album and explores the jumble of discarded books, 
magazines, and furniture in the attic. To those who remem- 
ber the era, the book will be a resurrection, to the youth a 
revelation—of much that is commonplace and absurd it may 
be, but of innumerable things that are interesting. 

In his description of political events and leaders the au- 
thor is sane and clear, with an appreciation of popular psy- 
chology which might enable Mr. Beer to understand the 
American people better, if not to admire them more. But 
the chief merit of the work is its pictorial quality, both in the 
visual and verbal sense. Cartoons showing the absurdities 
of Free Silver, illustrations from fashion books showing the 
diminution of the hat and the rise of the dress, photographs 
of leaders at various stages in their careers—Bryan with a 
beard, Coolidge in a derby, Wilson with the pale cast of pro- 
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fessorial thought upon him, Roosevelt “alone in Cubia”— 
immature bicycles and automobiles, advertisements disclos- 
ing the alarming increase in the cost of living, diagrams and 
maps which summarize the progress of the great nation — 
these enliven pages already lively. Furthermore, the author 
describes the reading of the people, the song and dramatic 
hits, the progress of science and invention. Indeed, so far as 
the superficial aspects of life go, he heeds the suggestion of 
Mr. Dooley, from whom he gives priceless quotations. As 
Mr. Dooley puts it: “Historyans is like doctors. 

Those of them that writes about their own times examines th’ 
tongue an’ feels the pulse an’ makes a wrong diagnosis. Th’ 
other kind of histhry is a post-mortem examination. It tells 
ye what a counthry died iv. But I’d like to know what it 
lived iv.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s few attempts to penetrate the American 
mind and spirit disclose to him no alarming symptoms. He 
regards the people as idealistic, freed from enthrallment to 
the familiar, rejoicing in, and gladly granting, freedom of 
opportunity to every man. This is the conventional picture, 
which Mr. Beer regards as a mask for hypocrisy and stupid 
conventionality. The satirist, who refuses to accept words 
for realities, has gone deeper than the reporter. But the re- 
porter undoubtedly knows more about the average man. 
One would do well to look at both pictures before making up 
his mind about his ancestors. 

Dumas MALONE 
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MEN-IN-THEMSELVES 


When I am buried, all my thoughts and acts 
Will be reduced to lists of dates and facts, 

And long before this wandering flesh is rotten 
The dates which made me will be all forgotten; 
And none will know the gleam there used to be 
About the feast days freshly kept by me, 

But men will call the golden hour of bliss 
“About this time” or “shortly after this.” 


JoHN MaseEFIELp: Biography. 


Essays in Biography, 1680-1726. By Bonamy Dobrée. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press. 
$5.00. 


Anatole France at Home. By Marcel Le Goff. New 
York: The Adelphi Company. $2.50. 


Voltaire. By Richard Aldington. London: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


Pushkin. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. London: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


Gogol. By Janko Lavrin. London: George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$2.50. 


Swinburne. By Harold Nicolson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 


N OUR self-contradictory age of scientific exactitude 
[= of suspicious scrutiny of inherited traditions and 

judgments, there is increasing effort to re-appraise the 
intentions and the achievements of past prophets of Art and 
Religion. Indeed, we are questioning more and more their 
premised formulas, not in the spirit of Doctor Blimber’s 
“Don’t tell me, Sir; I know better!”’—but with need and de- 
sire to determine whether their truths are true for us, whether 
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they contain enough vitality to stand our modern strains and 
stresses, or, rather, must linger in the limbo of worn out 
word-forms, to which, in turn, our own revisions must some 
day come. Of the inadequacy of language to convey thought 
or emotion save in a very partial and temporary fashion 
writers—especially poets—have long complained. As Ib- 
sen’s Thomas Stockman tonically puts it: “Truths are by no 
means wiry Methusalehs, as some people think. A normally 
constituted truth lives—let me say—as a rule, seventeen or 
eighteen years, at the outside twenty years, seldom longer. 
But truths so stricken in years are always shockingly thin.” 
Certainly, the problems of our forerunners are largely ours, 
but the temper in which they addressed themselves to the so- 
lution of those problems is not our temper, nor is the tone of 
their conclusions our tone. No doubt our generation has its 
full share of complacency and we may usefully remind our- 
selves that we can patronize the past only at the expense of 
being ourselves patronized by posterity, who will (let us 
hope) be sufficiently ready to condemn our cult of the golden 
calf, our stupid and cruel penology, our mechanic schemes 
for mass-education, our superstitious belief in an automatic 
democracy, and the unholy mess of the last decade which we 
all helped to bring about and the final clearing up of which 
we feel forced to leave to our successors. And yet, with all 
our unreason, we want to be reasonable; with all our cruelty, 
we want to be kind. The very care and minuteness with 
which we examine and re-examine the great witnesses of the 
past attest our anxiety for the real advance of which we be- 
lieve mankind to be capable, even although, as Goethe did 
not tire of saying, hwmanity remains the same. 

The admirable series of lectures on the art of biography 
delivered by William Roscoe Thayer at the University of 
Virginia a few years ago, on the Page-Barbour Foundation, 
finely express the newer view of the duty and function of the 
historian: 


The constant direction in the evolution of Biography has 
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been from the outward to the inward. . . If you would 
understand the growth of the Art of Biography, you must 
keep constantly in mind the parallel growth in the literary 
arts, especially in those of poetry and fiction. . . Only 
those who are fooled themselves, or love to fool others, imag- 
ine that life is nothing but surfaces. . . Each person, like 
the sitter for a painter, requires to be drawn in the attitude 
and atmosphere which will most fitly reveal him. I regard 
sympathy as an indispensable qualification in the biogra- 
pher. 


And he rightly emphasizes in his analysis of Boswell’s extra- 
ordinary success with the life of Johnson the biographer’s 
sympathy, his skilled selectiveness, his gift of emphasis, and 
the felicitous transparency of his style. Similarly, Professor 
Wilbur Cross, in his little essay, ““An Outline of Biography,” 
determines sympathy and style to be the prime desiderata of 
good work in this kind. I should agree, certainly, with both 
of them on the point of sympathy if by that is meant not 
mere understanding, however subtle, of the subject por- 
trayed, but rather that plus the warmth of a real personal 
affection for the central figure. Is not this combination of 
elements noticeably lacking in Amy Lowell’s “John Keats” 
(despite the almost fiercely maternal quality of her regard 
for the “poor boy’) as against the work of Colvin or of 
Murry; in Knight’s or Sutherland’s biographies of Words- 
worth as against Professor George M. Harper’s; and in 
some of the recent studies of Shelley as against Mrs. Olwen 
Ward Campbell’s notable book? The one group of biogra- 
phers seem chiefly interested in documented views and ve- 
racities; the others, not ignoring these indispensables, try, 
through the intelligent play of a cordial imaginative sympa- 
thy (which is the essence of any kind of love worthy of the 
name), to “add soul” also, making their subject’s 


‘ flesh liker and his soul more like, 
Both in their order. 


That, of course, is what we mean in commandeering the some- 
what suspect word, psychography, to represent anew an old 
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attitude and purpose in the art of biography. Strachey in 
England and Bradford in America, with many of their pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, have this recognizable power 
of attuning the pulse of their narrative to the rhythm (or to 
the assumed rhythm) of the person discussed, of being at 
once curiously near in presence, but remote in egotism. While 
respecting the conventions of the genre, they light them up 
with the warmth of their own humanity. Even Plutarch, 
who drew so many type-portraits, made them strongly per- 
sonal ones. The secret of success in true biography, I think, 
whether your subject be classic or contemporary, is always 
to remember that he (or she) is not only a creature of his (or 
her) circumstances and country, but is also a complex, self- 
unfolding poem on the art of living. 


I 


The most individual of the six books to be considered here 
are the first two and the last. “Essays in Biography” deals 
capably, at times brilliantly, with the careers and the charac- 
ters of Sir John Vanbrugh and Joseph Addison. Addison 
is styled “the first Victorian” because he was “the great ex- 
ample the Victorians fetched from the past world to serve as 
a model of conduct and the ideal of character. . . Here, 
amazingly before his time, was a man who believed firmly 
in their own social philosophy, whose behaviour was regulated 
by what he would like his neighbours to think of him. Here, 
that is, was a man truly moral, and enough of an idealist to 
be blind to the things he did not wish to see.” With this 
shrewd thesis as a viewpoint looking before and after, the 
author surveys the life of Addison in nine little chapters of 
an engaging charm and urbanity. If written with less gen- 
ius than Thackeray’s famous sketch, this treatment is less 
sentimental and much more dimensional. We see Addison 
thinking his calm way through the turbulence of politics, the 
jealousies and flatteries of fellows and friends, through his 
own realized or thwarted ambitions, through this doubt and 
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that mistake, through domestic adjustments and literary 
drudgeries and delights. It is not easy for a biographer, as 
Courthope found, actually to get at this smiling, self-con- 
tained Olympian-in-little; but here he is re-constituted by 
one who knows the period; who has made up his mind to be- 
come, for the time, Addison’s own familiar; who reports and 
reveals him with an allowed affection, an intimate and toler- 
ant irony. The final words reveal an understanding of his 
programme humanely critical, and return for comparison 
and comment to the merits and defects of his pre-Victorian- 
ism. Equally sound judgment and an even happier liaison 
with his subject characterize Mr. Dobrée’s amiable but 


trenchant review of the career of Sir John Vanbrugh—un- 


mitigated symbol of the eighteenth century soul. 


II 


Anatole France and Voltaire are in certain respects in- 
heritor and ancestor. France had the skilled proseman’s ad- 
miration for the aristocratic perfection of Voltaire’s prose 
style, but, more important than that, he immersed himself in 
the liberal ideas of the author of the “Henriade,” “Philosoph- 
ical Letters,” “Alzire,” “Discourses upon Man,” “The 
History of Charles XII of Sweden,” “The Age of Louis 
XIV,” “Essay on Manners,” and “Candide.” France’s “La 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” “Les Opinions de Mon- 
sieur Jéréme Coignard,” and “Le Jardin d’Epicure” all 
gracefully reflect the influence of Voltaire, especially per- 
haps the second. As a champion of lost causes, too, France 
resembles Voltaire, although the former was less courageous. 
Both writers protested against the stupidity and wickedness 
of war and other of our social-unsocial customs, and both 
knew at times how it felt to fear the reprisals of the forces of 
Ignorance and Intolerance. Of the two, Voltaire was the 
fuller and freer, France the more subtly imaginative artist. 

Mr. Aldington has written for the “Republic of Letters” 
series a relatively brief but skilfully proportioned life of 
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Voltaire. He discreetly declines to compete with Desnoire- 
sterres or Lanson, but proposes simply to “make a bridge 
between the mass of existing Voltaire knowledge and the 
people who would like to know the essence of it, yet have 
neither time nor desire to make a close study. . . The 
aim of the writer is to provide a guide-book to the continent 
of Voltaire.” This aim is consistently pursued and usefully 
realized in two parts—the one biographical, the other criti- 
cal. In the dissolving scenes of the life most interest attaches 
to Voltaire’s exile in England, his relations with Madame du 
Chatelet, his sojourns at Berlin and at Potsdam, and his pa- 
triarchate at Ferney. In his desire to treat Voltaire’s works 
at once concisely and comprehensively in Part Two, the au- 
thor has perhaps over-departmentalized both Voltaire and 
his writings; for, various as that great mind was, its vigor 
and “drive” gave it a unity that its versatility sometimes tends 
to conceal. Mr. Aldington does not give us a chart of Vol- 
taire, but rather a “log’—an informing and fortunate story, 
to be sure—as he pilots the reader “round the archipelago of 
his books” and skirts the islands of Voltaire’s poetry, drama, 
histories, philosophy, literary criticism, and letters. There 
is a Voltaire synthesis which the author apparently does not 
see, but the portrait he has given us provides an excellent in- 
troduction and first visit to this citizen of the world. Be- 
sides, as Voltaire himself reminds us, “the secret of wearying 
your reader is to tell him everything,” and again, “‘to make a 
good book, one must have a prodigious length of time and 
the patience of a saint.” 

Certainly, M. Le Goff’s work shows that he has not pos- 
sessed the first of these qualifications. His book is poorly 
organized, is in point of method mere chop and chat; yet its 
spirit largely redeems it, for at any rate “the patience of a 
saint” was his as he visited Anatole France week after week 
at La Bechellerie, the little estate near Tours purchased late 
in 1914. But Le Goff, too, files a caveat, claiming for his 
book only the merit of sincerity. It has more than that. It 
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sometimes makes shrewd, swift comment upon the Master’s 
characteristics; and sometimes reports a dramatic bit of dia- 
logue on explosive subjects that will have to be considered 
in any large appraisal to come. And we must salute the fi- 
delity that has drawn and framed for us so many vignettes 
of Anatole France in ironic rapier-play with would-be vic- 
tims, French or American; in full prophetic flow at Tridon’s 
bookshop, where disciples (and dissidents, too) foregathered ; 
in an affectionately teasing humor toward Madame France; 
in stern reprehension of the imbecilities and indecisivenesses 
of war leaders; in incisive summings-up of the characters of 
great and less great contemporaries; and in moods of per- 
sonal sorrow and gaiety. The translation, unfortunately, is 
hasty and careless, but the flavor of the work is not too much 
impaired. 

That nothing but good should be spoken of the dead is a 
rule of taste, temporally limited, sanctioned by usage rather 
than by a large ethic, and not very useful to historical truth. 
As an Irish friend of mine remarks, now that France has 
passed away, why shouldn’t he have a little critical purga- 
tory? We have all been so charmed with the wise beauty of 
his language and with the amazing variety of his accomplish- 
ments that we may have overlooked the fact that with him 
changes in mood (his mood is largely subjunctive) seem to 
dictate and control changes of mind. In other words, he is 
a sensitivist rather than a seer, a delicately mystical cynical 
observer of the surface absurdities and banalities of life 
rather than a great creative prophet with synthesizing aim 
and ability. His dilettantism makes its rightful protest 
against the supposed magical essences of our human formu- 
las and institutions, but it is, even when most acute and pene- 
trating, a disillusioned dilettantism. To deny him sympa- 
thy, despite his egoism, would be altogether unfair. He pit- 
ies—but love is another matter. Pity for all victims of all 
intolerance; a cloistering of self in scholar-culture; a serene 
melancholy in the face of life’s riddle; and an unfailing sense 
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of style—these are among France’s lineaments. Instead 
of striking a balance he too often plays upon either the cred- 
it or the debit side of the ledger. In these conversations he 
censures patriotism in one breath and defends it in another, 
He denies eras and affirms them. His old age finds exist- 
ence now beautiful, now intensely disagreeable. Even so doc- 
ile a disciple as Le Goff can make nothing of France’s sym- 
pathy for Bolshevism. “His brazen adherence to principles 
his whole life belied gave the impression of a forced attitude 
maintained not by a sympathetic adherence of the mind, but 
by a persistent act of the will.” He attributes France’s at- 
titude to his scepticism, his iconoclasm, and his world-weari- 
ness. His views of Caillaux, Clemenceau, Lloyd-George, 
Wilson, and other political figures are as shrewd and some- 
times as just as his remarks on Verlaine, Bergson, Bourget, 
Rolland, and Tolstoy. Perhaps the best that can be said of 
his books is what Piaget Shanks has said of them, that they 
“will best recall the delicate age which found its object in an 
Epicurean cult of art and self. For he alone has avoided 
the formal dangers of its romantic subjectivity, building not 
in agate nor in porphyry, but in the cool yet glowing marbles 
of the Greeks.” 
iil 


The treatments of Pushkin and of Gogol are, like Alding- 
ton’s “Voltaire,” whose format is also theirs, limited and con- 
cise. Nikolay Vasilievitch Gogol-Yanovsky (1809-32) sought 
to be at once realist and romantic, because life is so and be- 
cause he believed life and literature to be co-terminous. In 
his naturalistic examination of the commonplace he has the 
idealistic purpose of discovering something of the intense 
and eternal significance behind the apparently more sordid 
aspects of life, exhibiting thus what his biographer calls an 
“inverted romanticism.” And he had much more humor— 
flexible term as that is—than we normally associate with 
Russian writers, although his humor did not prevent him 
from regarding himself as a potential historian. Indeed, he 
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gained in 1834 and abandoned in 1835 a professorship in 
that field, and once planned a nine-volume history of the 
Middle Ages. “Taras Bulba,” however, is a really great 
historical novel. Although in his later morbidity he dis- 
liked “The Inspector,” it remains one of the best among 
Russian comedies, in the clever plot Pushkin gave Gogol, 
the zest for types, the gay humor and the natural dialogue. 
The tales of Little Russia found in “The Evenings on a 
Farm Near Dikanka,” “Mirgorod” and “Petersburg Notes” 
are equally lifelike and exhibit an even finer art. His mas- 
terpiece, the scheme of which was again supplied by his friend 
Pushkin, is the unfinished trilogy, “Dead Souls,” partly a 
one-person prose epic of the adventures of Chichikov, its 
chief hero; and partly a reflection of huge, various, sprawl- 
ing Russia. “It is just a series of genre pictures, of types 
painted with an incredible skill and plastic sense.” 

Mr. Lavrin has placed Gogol accurately in his initial 
chapter, showing how Pushkin and Gogol, “the two main 
pillars at the entrance to modern Russian literature,” and 
Lermontov, who wrote the first Russian introspective novel, 
were the true inspirers of Tolstoy, Turgenev, Goncharov, 
and Dostoevsky. With similar discernment he analyzes, 
compares, and evaluates Gogol’s chief works, although he 
makes a rather superfluous apology for doing so, point- 
ing out that “it is impossible to understand his works unless 
we approach him both as man and as writer, thus combining 
the esthetic and the psychological analysis.” Is there any 
other really effective method in dealing with an artist? He 
concludes that “the whole of Russian literature fluctuates be- 
tween the great and simple objectivity bequeathed to it by 
Pushkin, and that morbid subjectivity which received its 
first impulse from Gogol.” 

Alexander Sergéyevich Pushkin (1799-1837) was a less 
complex figure. Of mixed origin (he had Ethiopian blood 
in his veins), he proved an indifferent student in his school- 
days at Tsarskoe Selo and a frank profligate afterward in 
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Petersburg. After a visit to the south, fruitful in literary 
inspirations, he lived at Mikhaylovskoye, continuing to set 
down in verse his vivid and somewhat Byronic transcripts of 
the life about him. Following his marriage in 1831 he wrote 
his famous story “The Captain’s Daughter”—a landmark 
in realistic Russian literature. He received a mortal wound 
in a duel fought at Petersburg in 1837. His boyish work 
was precocious, as in “Ruslan and Lyudmila;” his mature 
work remarkably prolific. His masterpieces are “Eugeni 
Onegin,” the famous drama of “Boris Godunov,” and 
the poem called “The Bronze Horseman.” Pushkin, like 
Gogol, rescues romanticism from mere sentimentality and 
understands the dignity of the real. He mingles hardly 
less successfully the impetuous passion of youth with a 
purity of technique almost unrivalled in Russian. His rela- 
tion to Gogol has already been indicated. He was not only 
a great artist, but evoked by his psychological prescriptions 
greatness in Gogol. Prince Mirsky’s book is more informa- 
tive than critical, yet it relieves the factual framework of a 
rather dramatic life with an occasional excursion into crea- 
tive criticism, especially when dealing with the poetry of 
Pushkin; but much more should have been made of his 
technique in both prose and verse, his dramatic skill, and his 
persistent influence. 


IV 


Mr. Nicolson’s success in disengaging the master from the 
meretrician in Tennyson has led him to attempt a similar 
task for Swinburne. But it is more difficult here, because 
Tennyson is simpler in his poetic processes and because he 
has as yet had no treatment at once so intimate and so 
thorough as that which Mr. Gosse has given Swinburne. The 
present essay (first in the New Series of “English Men of 
Letters’) is as criticism almost too facile, but it sometimes 
achieves searching judgments. The author explains the 
present reaction against Swinburne as due in part to the gen- 
eral feeling about the monotonous fixity of his technique, and 
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to the general opinion that his work lacks intellectual and 
spiritual core. Admitting that Swinburne has “no sense of 
audience,” that the “acoustic tremor” of his words lulls over- 
much and hypnotizes, that he makes an “ill-organized use of 
images,” Mr. Nicolson shows that none of these reasons for 
the reaction is so cogent as the very abnormality of Swin- 
burne. He is a specialist poet, and an intensely personal 
and eccentric one, whose work is limited by its creator’s ar- 
rested development and by his relative imperviousness to im- 
pressions, especially after 1857. His real internal centre, 
thinks Mr. Nicolson, was made up of “two dominant and 
conflicting impulses, namely, the impulse towards revolt and 
the impulse towards submission.” No little is said and 
quoted to support this by no means strained conclusion, but 
to the mention of these two impulses (which both appear in 
many other poets, as in Sophocles, Shelley and Clough) I 
should add Swinburne’s dreamy detachment from empirical 
realities, which grew at last into a longing for deliverance 
from the need and choice of either submission or revolt. Still, 
there is no doubt that “the balanced tension between the two 
impulses” does give to Swinburne’s best work (as in “Ata- 
lanta” and “Songs before Sunrise’’) a sustained singing har- 
mony of vibrating power and charm. 

Mr. Nicolson’s review of the poet’s elfin boyhood and ec- 
centric Oxford days touches accurately the personal influ- 
ences which quickened him then, and the motives and 
enthusiasms which drove him into his magnificent but some- 
times muddled hero-worship. This hero-worship “was a 
deep and persistent religion, and the most potent of his in- 
cantations was ever ‘Let us now praise famous men.’ ” 

The critical treatments that follow of “Atalanta,” 
“Poems and Ballads” (first and second series), and “Songs 
before Sunrise” are valuable, although Mr. Nicolson’s 
anxiety that these treatments shall sustain his central thesis 
(and they do sustain it) makes him seem unaware of the 
merits of poems not quite “in the picture.” The chapter on 
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the Watts-Dunton tutelage at “The Pines” in Putney gives 
us too little of the personal impression Swinburne made on 
those suburbanites who valued his presence and quietly ob- 
served his ordered outside routine. The identification 
of roundels with rondeaux is unfortunate, and in gen- 
eral this chapter is a disappointment. But the quick ap- 
preciation that follows of the qualities of the poet’s prose 
style, good and bad, and of his worth as a critic, is one of the 
best parts of the book. I like especially the emphasis upon 
Swinburne’s belief that love (in the sense of imaginative 
sympathy) is indispensable to good criticism. As Emerson 
puts it, “Every man is entitled to be judged by his best 
moment,” and Swinburne himself: “Love and judgment 
must be one in those who would look into such high and 
lovely things.” But the biographer becomes a little trite and 
tiresome when he adds that while “sympathy is admittedly 
essential to criticism,” yet it “should be mated with discrimi- 
nation, and praise should keep careful accounts.” We all 
know that Swinburne is not a judicial critic, yet we need his 
criticism, as we need Lamb’s and Blake’s, and for much the 
same reasons. I wish, too, that the love of children which all 
three of these men possessed might have been made more of 
here, and that Swinburne’s religion might have emerged 
more clearly in these pages as the finely poetic (and therefore 
religious) thing it is at its long and high moment. 


GrorGE HERBERT CLARKE 


NOCK’S JEFFERSON 


Jefferson. By Albert Jay Nock. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.75. 


HIS is the most recent of the numerous books on 

| Jefferson called forth by the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It is also one of the best written and most 
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vivid. It is not a conventional biography, but an interpreta- 
tion, or, as the author prefers to call it, “a study in conduct 
and character.” All writers on Jefferson have been im- 
pressed with his remarkable versatility. He was a lawyer, 
farmer, architect, builder, scientist, classical scholar, educa- 
tor, diplomat and statesman. Mr. Nock represents him also 
as a supremely able man with an objective point of view, who 
approached all the problems of life in a scientific spirit and 
brought to bear on their solution not only a wide range of 
accurate information, but also the full power of a great in- 
tellect. And yet how many Americans, who have derived 
their ideas from Oliver’s “Hamilton” and Beveridge’s “Mar- 
shall,” think of Jefferson as a shrewd, unscrupulous political 
intriguer ! 

Mr. Nock wastes no time, as does F’. W. Hirst in his “Life 
and Letters of Jefferson” in refuting Jefferson’s slander- 
ers. In a bibliographical note at the end of the book he dis- 
poses of one of the most conspicuous of these in a single 
sentence: “If anyone wishes to know the worst that a good 
attorney can make of Mr. Jefferson, it is to be found in Mr. 
Beveridge’s biography of John Marshall.” 

With the exception of Bowers’ “Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton,” Nock’s book is the most important of the recent stud- 
ies of Jefferson. It is not so detailed, for while Bowers con- 
fines himself largely to one decade, Nock undertakes to 
sketch Jefferson’s entire career. Both books show the in- 
fluence of Beard’s “Economic Origins of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy.” In fact Nock avows himself a disciple of Beard. 
The economic interpretation of history, of which Beazd is 
the chief American exponent, has developed a new method 
and a new viewpoint, but Beard and his followers have 
shown the inevitable tendency to ride their hobbies too hard. 
Historical forces are too complex to be reduced to any 
single formula. While the economic motive is always pres- 
ent and powerful in the lives of men, it is by no means the 
sole motive that determines their conduct. Individuals are 
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frequently dominated on the one hand by prejudice, hatred, 
or passion, and on the other by conviction or idealism, 
Even nations sometimes act directly contrary to their eco- 
nomic interests and go to war on questions of national 
honor. The fact that wars usually pass under the control 
of profiteers and that victorious nations rarely fail to look 
out for their economic interests does not necessarily mean 
that all wars are economic in origin. 

Both Beard and Nock deny that Jefferson was a doc- 
trinaire. Beard holds that he derived his chief support 
from the agrarian class and was responsive to their inter- 
ests and demands, though not radically so when he became 
president. Nock’s formula is more simple: Jefferson was 
the representative of the producing class, while his great 
opponent Hamilton represented the exploiting class. The 
conflict between these two great statesmen was, therefore, 
not a conflict between opposing theories of government, but 
merely one between opposing economic interests. Jeffer- 
son, Nock says, was regarded as “a doctrinaire advocate of 
State rights and of strict construction; whereas he was 
really neither. His advocacy of both was occasional. Class- 
interest led him almost always to the side of the smaller 
political unit against encroachment by the larger, because 
the greater the power of local self-government, as a rule, 
the better for the producer and the worse for the exploiter. 
Thus he was quite regularly for State rights against the 
Union, for county rights against the State, for township 
rights or village rights against the county, and for private 
rights against all.”” While this formula is too simple to be 
true and must be accepted only with qualifications, Mr. 
Nock has nevertheless written a most interesting and il- 
luminating book. 


Joun H. LATANE. 





